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introduction 


The  History  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Colony  has  been  written  for  “The  Boys.” 
This  is  their  school-home.  So  much  cour- 
age, adventure,  and  kind-heartedness  have 
gone  into  the  building  of  this  institution — 
so  much  struggle  and  overcoming  of  obsta- 
cles have  been  its  daily  program— that  the 
boys  should  know  about  it.  And  they  do 
want  to  know— for  these  are  the  qualities 
that  help  to  build  their  characters,  yester- 
day, today,  and  tomorrow. 

To  these  boys  the  work  is  affectionately 
dedicated  by 
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CHAPTER  I 


Before  Time  Began 

You  would  like  to  begin  at  the  very  beginning,  would  you? 
Well — long,  long  ago — hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  ago — 
the  site  of  the  Colony  was  the  ocean  floor.  It  was  this  same 
white  sand,  but  all  about  was  dark  and  still,  with  green  water 
above  instead  of  the  blue  sky.  The  tides  moved  gently  back 
and  forth,  and  strange  creatures  crawled  and  swam,  and  hid 
in  the  hollows  when  storms  raged  above.  Perhaps  that  little 
hollow  behind  the  dairy  barn  was  once  the  home  of  an  octopus! 

Then  Mother  Nature,  slowly  through  the  ages,  changed 
things.  She  pushed  the  ocean  back,  and  back,  until  the  sea 
bottom  became  a sandy  plain,  with  little  rolling  hills.  There 
is  life  everywhere,  in  all  the  earth;  and  soon  as  the  waters 
had  receded  to  stay,  growing  plants  replaced  them — grass, 
trees,  flowers.  This  change  required  many  thousands  of  years. 
Animals,  too,  came  here  to  live — strange  monsters  that  we  do 
not  know,  and  which  have  long  since  died.  Then  came  the  deer, 
the  fox,  the  rabbit,  the  snake,  and  the  birds. 

Sometimes  the  forest  fire  raged  across  the  plains.  How  it 
started  we  can  only  guess.  There  was  no  one  to  stop  it,  so  it 
burned  itself  out,  and  the  trees  and  the  flowers  had  to  start  all 
over  again;  the  ferns,  even  as  now,  were  the  first  to  jump  up 
and  cover  the  black  scars  with  their  lovely  green. 

Who  next?  Man,  of  course.  We  do  not  know  where  he 
came  from,  for  he  could  not  write  to  leave  stories  about  him- 
self. We  call  him  “primitive  man”  and  he  was  very  like  his 
neighbors,  the  animals.  But  after  more  thousands  of  years  had 
passed  by  these  woods  were  filled  with  Indians.  We  know  quite 
a little  about  them,  for  though  they  did  not  write,  the  first 
white  people  to  come  here — the  great-great-great-grandparents 
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of  people  living  today — knew  them  very  well,  too  well  sometimes, 
and  left  for  us  many  records  of  them. 

For  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  these  white  people 
who  had  traveled  from  the  countries  in  Europe  across  the  ocean 
to  settle  here — the  Colonists — lived  in  these  woods  with  the 
Indians.  Sometimes  they  were  friendly;  sometimes  they 
fought;  but  the  Indians  could  not  hold  their  own  against  the 
white  men,  and  they  disappeared. 

But  there  were  not  many  Colonists.  These  hundreds  of 
square  miles  of  forest  land  were  a wilderness,  for  the  settlers 
did  not  think  it  a very  good  place  to  live.  They  had  come  from 
countries  where  the  soil  was  dark  and  rich;  so  they  roamed 
over  such  places  as  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  starting  great 
cities  there,  and  fine  farms,  and  left  this  part  of  New  Jersey 
very  much  to  itself.  With  the  exception  of  a few  scattered 
families,  there  had  been  nothing  here  all  this  time  but  sand 
and  trees  and  wild  flowers  and  the  animals  of  the  woodland. 


CHAPTER  II 


The  Early  Settlers 

This  chapter  in  our  history  will  be  sad,  for  it  will  tell  about 
how  some  things  went  from  bad  to  worse.  We  learn  from  our 
history  books  in  school  that  the  people  who  settled  our  coun- 
try, called  “Colonists,”  were  a brave  and  sturdy  folk.  Some- 
times they  were  called  “Pioneers,”  and  we  have  read  many 
thrilling  tales  about  them.  But  the  people  who  first  lived  in 
this  district,  which  has  been  called  “The  Pines,”  were  not  all 
heroes. 

Though  most  of  them  had  run  away  from  something  they 
did  not  like,  they  did  not  care  much  about  building  up  a new 
community  of  honest,  law-abiding  citizens.  They  did  not  like 
law,  so  they  came  to  this  wilderness  where  there  was  none. 
Many  of  them  were  pretty  nice  people,  however. 

Before  the  Revolutionary  War,  when  America  declared 
her  independence  of  Great  Britain,  many  people  in  the  Colonies 
did  not  want  to  break  with  England;  they  loved  the  Mother 
Country,  and  they  were  called  “Tories.”  Most  of  the  land  north 
of  what  is  now  Four  Mile  was  occupied  by  these  people.  When 
the  war  was  won  by  the  Revolutionists,  the  Tories  had  a bad 
time  of  it,  and  ran  down  here  to  live,  where  the  victors  would 
not  bother  them. 

To  the  west  of  us — that  part  of  New  Jersey  between  Four 
Mile  and  the  Delaware  River — lived  many  people  known  as 
“Quakers,”  but  whose  correct  name  is,  The  Society  of  Friends. 
One  of  their  strongest  beliefs  is  that  war,  for  any  reason  what- 
ever, is  wicked  (and  right  they  are!).  They  were  very  strict 
in  those  days  about  all  their  beliefs,  and  if  any  one  of  their 
number  broke  a rule,  out  he  had  to  go.  Many  such  disobedient 
Quakers  came  to  this  wilderness  to  meet  life  in  their  own  way, 
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and  seek  their  fortunes  as  they  wished.  Then  there  were  nature 
lovers  who  did  not  care  much  about  society  ways,  and  loved 
the  wilderness  for  what  it  was.  There  were  wealthy  men,  too, 
Who  wanted  to  start  big  estates  where  there  was  plenty  of  room 
to  grow,  and  in  a way  that  they  pleased. 

In  short,  the  people  who  lived  in  these  woods,  over  many 
many  lonely  miles,  knew  no  law  but  their  own  sweet  will. 

Now  what  do  you  suppose  is  always  the  result  of  such  be- 
havior? Do  you  think  man  can  ever  get  along  without  regard 
to  his  neighbor — without  law  and  order?  The  history  of  this 
very  neighborhood  proves  that  he  cannot. 

To  understand  why  our  Colony  was  started  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  bear  in  mind  the  kind  of  people  who  lived  in  this 
wilderness  for  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before.  They 
were  adventurers,  and  every  family  for  itself.  There  even  are 
legends  that  pirates  and  smugglers  hid  here,  safe  from  the 
law.  Also  it  must  be  remembered  that  most  of  the  people 
came  from  good  stock ; they  just  wanted  to  be  off  by  themselves, 
for  one  reason  or  another. 

But  they  had  to  pay  a terrible  price  for  their  freedom. 
Their  children  and  their  children’s  children  paid  more  and  more 
heavily  as  time  went  on.  There  were  two  main  reasons  for  this, 
—loneliness  and  poverty. 

In  spite  of  this,  however,  there  were  some  people  who 
managed  to  get  along  very  well,  becoming  educated  and  useful 
citizens.  These  were  the  strong  ones. 


CHAPTER  III 


Loneliness  and  Poverty 

In  these  great  lonely  woods,  where  nature  was  so  beautiful, 
man  had  a hard  time  to  get  along.  There  were  three  things 
that  caused  the  main  difficulty —roads,  schools,  and  liquor;  the 
first  two  because  he  did  not  have  them,  and  the  third  because 
he  did. 

Here  were  two  thousand  square  miles  of  sand,  with  areas 
of  bogs  and  cedar  swamps.  The  rest  was  covered  with  the 
pine  and  oak  forests  we  know  so  well,  though  in  those  days 
the  trees  were  much  larger.  Why  larger?  “The  Pineys,”  the 
people  we  are  writing  about  now,  cut  the  large  timber,  dragged 
it  to  the  Atlantic  coast  towns  and  sold  it  to  be  shipped  away. 
They  also  burned  it  for  charcoal.  They  took  great  piles  of 
wood,  covered  and  sealed  them  with  strips  of  turf,  set  inside 
fires,  and  let  them  smoulder  till  all  was  reduced  to  charcoal. 
Sometimes  they  took  it  to  Philadelphia,  Trenton,  and  New  York 
in  rickety  wagons,  calling  along  the  streets,  “Char-r-coa’I” 

It  never  so  much  as  entered  their  heads  to  save  the  timber, 
or  to  plant  seedlings,  which  we  call  reforesting.  What  they 
did  not  cut  down  was  destroyed  by  forest  fires.  Since  then  the 
trees  have  not  had  time  to  grow  very  big.  However,  near  us 
there  is  an  area  know  as  “The  Plains,”  where  for  some  mys- 
terious reason  nothing  grows  more  than  waist  high  and  where 
the  oaks  and  pines  are  indeed  “scrub.” 

The  people  of  this  land,  both  good  and  bad,  were  so  busy 
enjoying  their  freedom  that  nothing  ever  was  done  to  make 
life  better  for  all.  No  roads  were  built — just  crooked  trails 
which  were  made  by  anyone  who  wandered  along  and  pulled 
out  a few  trees.  Without  roads  people  cannot  travel  far;  and 
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when  they  must  stay  home  for  years  on  end,  they  grow  idle 
and  ignorant  and  get  into  mischief. 

There  were  almost  no  schools.  In  this  forgotten  land  who 
was  there  to  build  them?  Little  children  grew  up  as  wild  and 
untaught  as  the  rabbits.  It  is  all  right  for  a little  rabbit  to 
know  nothing  more  than  where  his  hole  is  when  a hawk  ap- 
pears in  the  sky;  but  if  children  know  no  more  than  this — 
the  future  is  full  of  sadness  for  them.  Particularly  when  man’s 
great  weakness,  liquor,  comes  among  them. 

And  the  Pineys  had  plenty  of  that.  Without  education  and 
training  in  the  right  way  to  live,  drink  caused  crime,  poverty, 
and  a sinking  lower  and  lower  in  misery. 

Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Kite,  whose  name  we  must  remember 
all  through  this  record,  told  us  about  “Old  Iz.”  Did  he  raise 
anything  in  the  Pines  when  he  was  a boy?  “No,  didn’t  know 
enough;  oh,  we  had  a few  Injuns.”  No  cabbage  nor  potatoes? 
No  cows?  “Didn’t  know  enough.  We  jest  chopped  wood  and 
bought  things  at  the  store,  and  we  made  bread  with  rye.  No 
sugar — only  ’lasses  in  barrels;  at  the  bottom  was  sugar,  which 
the  women  bought  at  two  cents  a pound,  and  made  sweet  cakes. 
The  men  braided  rushes  together  for  hats.” 

Many  of  these  people  lived  in  huts  built  against  a tall 
pine  tree,  like  an  Indian  wigwam.  In  here  a family,  with  its 
bottle  of  whiskey,  would  hide  from  the  driving  storms  and  the 
howls  of  the  “Jersey  Devil”!  According  to  a writer  in  “The 
Atlantic  Monthly”  of  1858,  “there  was  in  the  Pines  noble  hunt- 
ing— bears,  deer,  panthers,  raccoons,  partridges,  etc.” 

Cranberries  had  been  growing  wild  in  this  region  for  cen- 
turies— before  Columbus — and  the  Pineys  had  been  gathering 
them  freely,  and  selling  them  in  the  towns.  After  a while  indus- 
trious farmers  from  other  parts  bought  this  boggy  land  with 
berries  and  fenced  it  in.  The  first  Mr.  Farmer  had  to  sit  down 
and  watch  his  bog,  with  gun  in  hand,  for  three  months.  The 
Pineys  made  raids.  They  stole  everything  they  could,  and  car- 
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ried  on  a war  with  the  new  settlers.  They  were  warned  that 
the  law  would  get  them.  Then  they  set  the  woods  on  fire! 

Lest  we  do  an  injustice  to  the  good  families  who  located 
in  many  parts  of  this  land,  such  as  Vincentown,  Chatsworth, 
Browns  Mills,  and  others,  we  must  explain  that,  even  though 
they  were  lovers  of  the  forest,  they  were  honorable,  lawful,  and 
self-respecting.  There  were  also  many  Jewish  and  Italian  col- 
onies in  the  Pines,  both  of  which  had  a superior  family  life, 
even  if  they  were  crowded  and  poor.  There  was  Italian  Mike, 
who  started  with  25  acres,  a faithful  wife,  and  a small  shack. 
He  worked  with  timber,  burning  for  charcoal  what  he  could 
not  use  for  lumber.  He  set  out  2000  strawberry  plants,  and 
struggled  with  drought  and  insect  pests.  Soon  he  owned  100 
acres;  then  a comfortable  frame  house;  then  a vineyard,  and 
other  small  fruits.  He  had  eleven  clean,  happy  children. 

Just  down  the  road  from  Mike’s  house  was  a typical  Piney 
home.  It  stood  about  where  the  corner  of  our  truck  patch 
joins  the  woods  near  the  main  road.  Here  was  a ramshackle 
old  house  that  let  in  the  storms,  and  where  also  eleven  children 
played.  But  what  children!  Ragged,  sick,  neglected,  bad — all 
because,  for  so  many  years,  their  parents  and  relations  had 
lived  without  law  or  order  or  honor. 

All  through  these  woods  there  stalked  immorality,  sickly 
children,  illness,  filth,  misery,  and  death. 

And  what  has  this  to  do  with  Four  Mile  Colony? 

Strangely  enough,  the  answer  comes  in  the  next  glad  chap- 
ter. 


REV.  STEPHEN  OLIN  GARRISON, 
Founder  of  The  Village  of  Happiness 


CHAPTER  IV 


The  Village  of  Happiness 

There  is  scarcely  a boy  at  Four  Mile  Colony  who  has  not 
heard  of  The  Vineland  Training  School.  In  fact,  many  of  the 
boys  have  come  from  there,  and  remember  it  as  their  former 
home.  Though  it  is  about  fifty  miles  away,  our  Colony  had  its 
beginning  there — that  is,  the  idea  of  our  Colony  was  born  there. 

It  is  hard  to  say  when  things  really  begin,  for  one  thought 
leads  to  another,  as  one  stone  is  laid  upon  another  in  build- 
ing a foundation.  Away  back  in  1887,  the  Rev.  Stephen  Olin 
Garrison,  Methodist  minister,  whose  home  was  in  Millville,  N.  J., 
sat  on  a porch  on  a rainy  day,  watching  two  grown-up  “chil- 
dren” rocking  faster  and  faster  in  their  rocking  chairs,  trying 
to  “beat”  each  other,  and  having  lots  of  fun  doing  it.  Their 
bodies  had  grown  in  the  usual  way,  but  their  minds  had  not 
followed.  Something  in  their  brains  had  stopped;  and  yet  here 
they  were,  playing  a game.  If  they  liked  this,  could  they  not 
be  taught  other  things,  by  playing  them?  Useful  things? 

“Let  not  one  of  these  little  ones  perish,”  the  Master  had 
said.  “Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.” 

Training?  Where?  How?  Why  not  a school?  So,  hav- 
ing no  other  place  in  which  to  start,  Mr.  Garrison  opened  his 
own  home  on  September  1,  1887.  A school  to  teach  back- 
ward children  was  soon  so  much  in  demand  that  he  appealed 
to  his  neighbors  and  friends  to  help  him  get  a larger  place. 
Mr.  Benjamin  D.  Maxham,  a citizen  of  Vineland,  offered  his 
home,  the  Scarborough  mansion,  and  forty  acres  of  land.  With 
money  from  the  townspeople  the  new  school  was  started  on 
March  1,  1888,  with  the  Garrison  family  and  seven  pupils. 
So  great  has  been  their  success  that  many  countries  through- 
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out  the  world  have  turned  to  them  for  advice  and  instruction. 

Ten  years  later  Professor  Garrison  called  Edward  R.  John- 
stone from  the  Indiana  State  School  to  be  his  assistant.  And 
who  in  our  Colony  does  not  know  Professor  Johnstone? 

In  1900  there  were  about  250  of  these  misunderstood,  dif- 
ferent children  who  had  been  taken  from  homes  and  schools 
where  they  just  could  not  get  along  at  all.  Every  child  was 
studied  carefully,  and  given  diet,  exercise,  work,  and  play  that 
best  suited  him.  So  great  was  the  success  in  this  work  that 
teachers,  doctors,  and  scientists  came  from  afar  to  study  and 
help.  That  is  how  the  famous  Vineland  Research  Laboratory 
was  founded.  The  three  men  whose  names  stand  out  in  this 
early  work  are  Professor  Earl  Barnes,  Doctor  Henry  H.  God- 
dard, and  Professor  Edward  R.  Johnstone. 

But  what  are  these  children,  these  boys  and  men  who  are 
different  ? 

The  word  “feeble-minded”  is  seldom  used  in  our  Colony. 
It  has  a bad  reputation.  But  we  might  as  well  face  it  this  once 
and  explain  what  it  means.  There  are  many  things  in  life  that 
we  would  not  fear  or  dislike  if  we  understood  them  better. 
It  is  so  with  that  word.  It  means,  a mind  that  has  not  grown 
as  fast  as  other  minds.  Feeble  means  weak.  A poor  little  lame 
boy  cannot  run  in  a foot  race.  A poor  little  wood  flower  that 
got  caught  under  a log  in  the  forest  cannot  grow  to  be  a tail 
and  proud  lily,  but  is  bent  and  pale  and  small.  Some  minds  are 
like  that;  they  get  caught  under  something  dark  and  heavy, 
and  cannot  grow. 

A long  time  ago  such  people  led  a terrible  life.  Those  who 
were  normal  did  not  understand  them,  and  either  feared  or 
abused  them.  In  the  ancient  countries  of  Sparta,  Greece,  and 
Rome,  thousands  of  years  ago,  little  children  who  did  not  seem 
to  be  just  right,  were  drowned,  or  neglected  and  left  to  die. 
Then  Christ,  the  Great  Teacher,  came  to  the  world,  and  his  early 
followers,  the  Christians,  felt  sorry  for  the  unfortunate  ones, 
and  tried  to  help  them. 
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For  many  centuries  people  with  queer  minds  were  either 
made  fun  of,  or  thought  to  be  some  kind  of  spook,  and  nobody 
dared  to  hurt  them;  which  of  course  was  very  silly.  Some- 
times, when  their  actions  were  strange  and  their  speech  mixed 
up,  kings  would  keep  them  in  their  courts  so  that  the  lords 
and  ladies  would  have  something  to  laugh  at.  They  were  call- 
ed “court  fools”  and  “jesters.”  Later  still,  some  religious 
teachers  thought  they  were  filled  with  Satan,  and  had  them 
beaten  or  scourged. 

How  cruel  and  ignorant  were  people  who  did  such  things! 

But  time  was  moving  on.  In  1799  there  was  a doctor  in 
Paris,  France,  who  made  a special  study  of  one  boy.  Thirty- 
eight  years  later  another  Frenchman,  a psychiatrist,  founded 
a school.  Then  scientists  in  Switzerland  and  Germany  took  up 
the  study  of  the  feeble-minded.  America  soon  followed  suit, 
and  by  1910  there  were  twenty-six  institutions  in  the  United 
States  for  the  training  of  backward  boys  and  girls.  Not  the 
fine  homes  we  have  now;  just  beginnings.  Four  Mile  is  very 
close  to  the  source  of  this  work. 

But  what  stands  out  as  the  greatest  achievement  of  this 
period  is  the  trip  to  France  which  Dr.  Goddard  took  in  1908. 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  Binet-Simon  mental  tests?  Binet 
and  Simon  were  famous  French  scientists,  who  had  devised  a 
scale  by  which  people’s  minds  could  be  measured.  Fancy — 
a yard-stick  for  one’s  brain!  But  Dr.  Goddard  thought  he 
would  like  to  try  it,  so  he  brought  home  to  America  a copy  of 
this  famous  book. 

Boys  and  girls  were  tested  for  this  and  that,  and  behold, 
many  mysterious  kinds  of  behavior  were  explained  and  the 
doctors  and  teachers  were  better  able  to  help  their  patients; 
these  “different”  ones  were  being  better  understood,  and  so, 
were  happier. 

The  one  who  translated  this  Binet-Simon  book  into  English 
was  none  other  than  our  beloved  Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Kite,  with 
whom  many  of  our  own  boys  are  acquainted. 
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The  Vineland  Training  School  itself  was  named  “The  Vil- 
lage of  Happiness”  by  the  aunt  of  one  of  its  boys,  when  she 
saw  how  love  and  understanding  had  made  a happy  child  of  him. 

Still,  you  wonder,  what  has  this  to  do  with  Four  Mile? 
You  will  learn  in  the  next  chapter. 


HAPPINESS  AT  THE  VINELAND  TRAINING  SCHOOL 


CHAPTER  V 


How  It  All  Started 

In  November  1910  The  Training  School  at  Vineland  felt 
that  they  should  know  more  about  the  families  of  the  children 
they  had  in  their  care.  As  a boy  explores  all  the  “inner 
workin’s”  of  a radio,  better  to  understand  its  operation,  so  these 
mental  scientists  wanted  to  know  more  of  how  these  boys  and 
girls  lived  before  they  came  to  them— -what  their  parents  were 
like,  and  their  aunts  and  their  cousins.  Then  they  could  put 
two  and  two  together,  and  so  much  more  quickly  come  to  the 
answer.  They  could  understand  their  pupils  better,  teach  them 
more. 

They  sent  out  investigators,  most  noted  among  them  being 
Miss  Kite.  For  two  years  she  traveled  among  these  poor, 
strange  people,  making  friends  with  them,  and  liking  many  of 
them,  miserable  as  they  were.  Her  hunting  ground  was  that 
vast  stretch  of  wilderness  from  Cape  May  to  Sandy  Hook, — 
a waste  land  varying  from  five  to  twenty  miles  in  width.  Here 
lay  the  ruins,  not  only  of  such  Revolutionary  villages  as  Wey- 
mouth, Harrisia,  Hanover  Furnace,  Ongs  Hat,  and  Four  Mile, 
but  the  ruins  of  families,  one  of  them  alone  having  been  wretch- 
ed and  a burden  to  the  world  for  one  hundred  years. 

Stories  of  Miss  Kite’s  life  among  the  Pineys  have  appeared 
in  many  magazines  and  reports.  They  would  make  a thrilling 
book — sometimes  shocking,  sometimes  funny,  sometimes  bring- 
ing tears  to  our  eyes.  So  many  “characters”  lived  in  these  wide 
free  woods.  There  was  the  Squire  who  went  about  with  a very 
important  looking  bundle  of  papers  in  his  hip  pocket.  No  one 
to  this  day  knows  what  those  papers  were;  perhaps  even  he 
did  not  know.  He  gave  “writin’s.”  He  was  the  one  person  in 
the  region  who  represented  the  Law,  and  he  elected  himself. 
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He  attended  to  everything  that  needed  any  kind  of  a paper. 
Any  one  could  stop  him  along  the  road,  and  there  and  then, 
for  fifty  cents,  he  would  provide  a marriage  license,  or  a “di- 
vorce writinV’  Wills,  funerals,  and  all  legal  matters  were  at- 
tended to  by  him  with  one  brief  rustle  of  his  papers. 

There,  too,  were  Simon  and  his  wife,  Margie,  an  Indian. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  them,  one  must  always  give  them 
credit  for  loyalty  to  each  other.  On  their  trips  to  town,  some 
nearby  village,  they  always  took  their  wheelbarrow,  for  as 
sure  as  the  morning  followed  a night  of  revelry,  one  of  them 
would  be  drunk,  and  the  other  would  tote  him  home.  But  alas, 
there  came  a day  when  both  were  drunk.  As  Margie  pushed 
the  wheelbarrow  across  a little  bridge,  something  went  wrong 
with  her  steering,  and  she  dumped  her  helpless  passenger  into 
the  creek,  and  there  sat  Simon  in  the  stream,  and  neither  knew 
what  to  do  about  it. 

In  the  meantime  some  of  The  Training  School  boys  had 
learned  all  they  could  in  the  School.  They  were  men.  What 
should  be  done  with  them?  There  were  certain  things  they 
loved  to  do.  They  liked  to  dig  and  haul  and  make  cement 
blocks;  they  liked  cov/S  and  pigs  and  crops.  So  they  should 
have  a farm  all  their  own.  Therefore  The  Training  Schooi  set 
them  up  in  business  at  a woodland  spot  a few  miles  from  the 
School,  and  called  it  Menantico  Colony.  That’s  how  the  “Col- 
ony” idea  started. 

While  spending  these  years  studying  the  causes  of  so  much 
unhappiness  and  danger  among  the  woods  people,  Miss  Kite 
discovered  that  some  of  the  worst  conditions  prevailed  in  parts 
of  Burlington  County!  Time  and  circumstance  were  pointing 
their  fingers  right  at  us.  The  Honorable  James  F.  Fielder  was 
then  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  Honorable  Joseph  P. 
Byers  was  the  Commissioner  of  Charities  and  Corrections 
(which  is  now  called,  Institutions  and  Agencies).  Many  citi- 
zens and  committees  and  students  of  human  welfare  met  to 
discuss  these  problems,  and  realized  that  The  Training  School 
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at  Vineland  could  not  begin  to  handle  all  the  work.  Something 
must  be  done  about  it.  The  State  must  take  a hand  to  help 
her  weaker  children. 

Early  in  1914  Professor  Johnstone  wrote:  “If  half  a dozen 
active  men  and  women  in  each  state  will  form  themselves  (or 


MISS  ELIZABETH  S.  KITE 

get  themselves  appointed)  into  a committee  and  go  to  work, 
all  that  has  been  suggested  above  (plans  for  teaching,  saving, 
and  helping  our  unfortunate  ones)  can  be  accomplished  in  a 
very  few  years.” 

That  was  a quarter  of  a century  ago.  And  now  look  at  us ! 
So,  then,  in  1913  the  State  of  New  Jersey  appointed  Miss 
Kite  and  provided  money  to  continue  the  investigations  in  this 
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region.  That  was  the  first  appropriation  for  such  a purpose 
ever  made  by  any  legislature.  Imagine  little  children  living  in 
the  same  room  with  pigs,  mothers  walking  nine  miles  through 
the  wilderness,  dragging  small  children  after  them,  to  some 
inn  to  get  whiskey;  babies  having  no  beds,  grown  men  who 
could  not  count  beyond  three  on  their  fingers.  Happily  very 
little  of  such  conditions  remains  today. 

One  of  our  neighbors,  Mr.  Frank  H.  Lawrence  of  Pember- 
ton, remembers  Miss  Kite  with  great  affection  and  respect. 
“I  drove  her  around  for  two  years  or  more,”  he  says.  “She 
had  trouble  finding  a guide ; but  I had  first  driven  a bread  route, 
and  knew  the  district  pretty  well.  Sometimes  we’d  start  at 
eight  in  the  morning,  and  not  return  until  ten  or  eleven  at  night. 

“Weather  never  stopped  her.  Cars  were  not  so  depend- 
able then;  there  was  plenty  of  tire  trouble  and  motor  trouble, 
and  it  had  to  be  attended  to  there  and  then,  on  the  road.  We 
had  to  go  through  swamps,  in  snow  and  mud.  Sometimes  we 
stuck,  and  had  to  get  out  and  push ; even  had  to  cut  down  trees 
to  make  our  way. 

“We  carried  our  lunches  for  often  we  were  far  from  food 
or  habitation  at  noon  or  supper. 

“Where  the  Colony  is  now  there  was  just  a little  shanty— 
a fire  warden’s  house,  about  10  by  12  feet.  There  was  a tele- 
phone in  it  which  the  warden  used.  It  was  not  the  Bell— just 
a private  wire  called  ‘Old  Farmers’  Line’. 

“At  first  the  people  dreaded  Miss  Kite.  They  called  her 
a troublemaker,  and  would  lock  the  doors  on  her.  She  was 
just  someone  coming  to  break  up  their  homes  and  take  away 
their  children.  But  when  they  knew  her  they  learned  to  love 
her,  she  was  so  kind.  They  would  go  anywhere  or  do  any- 
thing for  her. 

“Outsiders  would  not  always  believe  the  tales  she  told. 
So  she  took  them  with  her  sometimes  to  prove  it.  I think  no- 
one  else  could  have  done  this  work.” 

The  people  of  Burlington  County  were  so  stirred  by  Miss 
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Kite’s  findings  that  a group  of  citizens  met  to  talk  it  over. 
This  first  meeting  was  held  one  summer  afternoon  in  1913,  on 
the  front  porch  of  Mrs.  John  C.  Fremont’s  home  in  Pemberton, 
on  the  Magnolia  Road.  She  had  become  interested  in  these 
matters  through  her  friend  Dr.  White,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
who  was  an  American  pioneer  in  studies  of  the  mentally  ill  or 
backward. 

Another  friend,  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  White  of  New  Lisbon, 
told  her  of  the  conditions  so  near  them.  At  this  meeting  were 
Miss  White;  her  father,  Mr.  Joseph  J.  White;  Professor  John- 
stone; Mrs.  Strawbridge-Brophy,  of  Moorestown;  and  Mrs. 
Fremont. 

From  this  was  formed  the  organization  that  began  the 
Colony. 


PROFESSOR  EDWARD  R.  JOHNSTONE 
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Getting  Ready 

Professor  Johnstone  knew  what  happiness  his  boys  had 
found  at  Menantico.  They  had  become  useful  and  contented — 
boys  and  men  who  would  not  fit  in  the  outside  world,  that 
world  where  they  got  into  endless  trouble.  Knowing  that  in 
Burlington  County  there  was  so  much  need  of  help  of  this  kind, 
and  that  there  were  uncounted  acres  of  unused  land,  he  was 
very  earnest  in  his  hope  of  starting  another  Colony  there. 
“Many  of  these  boy-men,”  he  wrote,  “make  excellent  farmers, 
dairymen,  swineherds  and  poultry  raisers  under  proper  direc- 
tion, and  in  the  winter  they  can  work  in  the  tailor,  paint,  car- 
penter, mattress  and  mat  shops.  They  can  pickle  and  can  the 

products  of  the  land and  are  happy  when  they  have 

occupation  suited  to  their  needs.  If  one  will  but  see  them,  he 
will  quickly  understand  the  joy  they  get  out  of  congenial  work.” 
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The  New  Lisbon  area  attracted  him,  being  the  field  of 
Miss  Kite’s  recent  work.  In  the  summer  of  1913,  he,  with 
State  Senator  Blanchard  White  and  two  or  three  others,  hunted 
for  a place.  After  two  days  of  hunting  they  came  to  an  old 
oak  tree  with  a sign  on  it, — “Ongs” — and  a picture  of  a big  hat. 
There  was  an  old  wagon  shed  on  one  side  of  the  road,  and  an 
old  hotel  on  the  other,  both  empty  and  falling  in.  Today  there 
is  nothing  but  the  oak  tree  and  the  name. 

They  continued  two  or  three  miles  eastward,  and  came  to 
a forester’s  shack,  which  stood  along  the  trail  where  our  truck 
patch  is  now.  Across  the  road,  where  the  trail  leads  to  Upper 
Mill,  stood  the  little  schoolhouse.  Near  this  was  Mike  Jan- 
none’s  farmhouse.  This  was  Four  Mile! 


THE  ORIGINAL  SITE  OF  THE  COLONY, 
Photographed  About  1913 
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Professor  Johnstone  spent  a night  in  the  woodsman’s  shack, 
his  horse  being  stabled  in  the  adjoining  shed,  and  stamping  and 
snorting  all  night  long,  not  liking  forest  accommodations  very 
much. 

So  here  in  Burlington  County,  much  of  which  was  untouch- 
ed forest,  the  State  cooperated  with  the  anxious  citizens,  and 
donated  to  them  a tract  of  land  in  the  Lebanon  State  Forest, 
and  promised  them  $15.00  a month  per  person  for  food. 

Yes,  here  were  land  and  food;  but  no  buildings.  Money 
had  to  be  raised.  Mrs.  Fremont  was  given  the  press  work  to 
do,  which  means  “telling  the  world”  what  they  wanted.  There 
followed  some  exciting  months.  The  campaign  was  on.  Miss 
White  was  a fine  organizer,  and  was  assisted  by  wealthy  people 
and  earnest  workers  in  the  surrounding  towns.  Meetings  were 
held  all  winter,  beginning  November  17th,  1913,  many  of  them 
in  Burlington,  with  Miss  Margaret  Haines  as  the  secretary. 

Twelve  towns  of  the  county  were  represented  at  that  first 
meeting  in  November,  held  in  the  Burlington  High  School  Audi- 
torium. Mr.  Byers,  Professor  Johnstone,  and  Miss  Kite  told  the 
citizens  of  the  plans  and  needs  of  the  new  Colony. 

Mr.  Daniel  W.  Bishop,  of  Florence,  was  unanimously  elected 
the  chairman  of  these  workers.  Our  Colony  should  always  re- 
vere the  memory  of  this  kindly  man.  He  was  a lay  preacher, 
a public-spirited  and  broadminded  citizen.  He  “stumped”  the 
county  for  Four  Mile,  and  brought  in  much  money.  As  Miss 
Haines  said,  “The  prayers  of  a righteous  man  prevail.” 

Of  one  place  Mr.  Bishop  said,  “We  will  canvass  the  entire 
town — including  the  saloon.”  Members  of  his  committee  said, 
horrified.  “We  won’t  go  in  there ” Said  he,  “Absolutely  yes; 
we  are  not  teaching  morals.”  In  a poor  street  there  was  a 
widowed  mother  and  her  little  boy.  She  had  so  little.  But — 
“I  want  to  give;  I can  give  ten  cents.”  She  went  to  a china 
cup  on  the  mantel.  Her  boy  said,  “But,  Mom,  you  are  saving 
that  to  buy  yourself  some  tea.” 
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“With  that  ten  cents,”  said  Professor  Johnstone,  “we  will 
build  the  Colony.”  It  was  through  such  generosity  and  earnest- 
ness that  our  Colony  was  founded.  Along  with  these  poor  and 
kindly  people  worked  the  wealthy  ones.  Miss  Kite  tells  the 
story  of  a meeting  in  a rich  community  where  Commissioner 
Byers  was  to  speak.  It  was  pouring  rain,  and  there  were  just 
two  people  in  the  audience.  To  these  Mr.  Byers  made  his  best 
speech,  and  one  of  the  men  was  so  much  interested  that  he 
gave  a great  deal  of  money. 

Miss  Kite  tells  another  one  of  a wealthy  Quaker,  who  had 
already  given  much  money.  The  committee  was  going  around, 
not  soliciting  money,  but  explaining  the  proposition  to  the  citi- 
zens. Miss  Kite  went  to  this  man’s  home  and  rang  the  bell. 
No  one  came.  She  rang  again.  Then  a quaint,  neat  little 
Quaker  lady  came  to  the  door— the  mistress  herself.  She  was 
annoyed,  and  said,  “So,  I suppose  thee  has  come  for  the  sub- 
scription list.” 

This  made  Miss  Kite  angry,  and  she  answered,  “Absolutely 
not!  There  is  something  far  worse  should  engage  your  atten- 
tion. Good  bye ” And  Miss  Kite  hurried  away.  The  Quaker 
lady  liked  this  rebuff,  and  became  interested  and  a great  helper. 

The  campaign  was  announced  in  all  the  Mount  Holly 
Churches,  and  Miss  Kite  had  been  spreading  the  news,  as  usual. 
One  good  Catholic  woman  said  to  another  solicitor,  “What — 
want  me  to  give  to  that?  Well,  if  it’s  for  an  institution  that 
will  take  the  likes  of  her  in,  I’ll  give.”  Miss  Kite  chuckles  when 
she  says  she  did  not  always  make  the  right  impression! 

While  busily  getting  ready,  the  committee  met  in  various 
places,  including  the  Court  House  in  Mount  Holly.  By  Novem- 
ber 28th,  a great  amount  of  work  had  been  done  in  a short 
time;  but  they  had  only  about  half  the  money  that  was  need- 
ed to  begin  the  work.  At  every  meeting  Professor  Johnstone 
awakened  fresh  zeal  by  his  encouraging  words. 

On  January  6,  1914,  they  met  at  the  home  of  Miss  Haines 
in  Burlington,  at  which  meeting  they  named  the  new  baby, — 
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“The  Burlington  County  Colony  of  The  Training  School  at  Vine- 
land.”  “Four  Mile,”  for  short!  Board  members  to  govern  the 
Colony  were  to  be  chosen  from  the  Committee,  and  some  of  the 
first  were  named  at  this  meeting. 

There  had  been  a man  by  the  name  of  J.  Frank  Macomber, 
who  had  worked  at  The  Training  School  for  several  years, 
having  charge  of  the  store  and  the  purchasing.  Mrs.  Macomber 
was  a trained  nurse. 

On  a beautiful  Fall  day  in  1913,  Professor  Johnstone  was 
at  Whitesbog,  rather  discouraged,  talking  with  Miss  Kite. 
Problems  of  the  new  Colony  had  increased,  and  in  a way  he  felt 
that  he  had  reached  a stone  wall.  Who  was  to  care  for  this 
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venture  when  it  did  get  started?  “Just  what  shall  we  do?” 
he  despaired. 

Miss  Kite  says  she  remembers  the  golden  sunlight  as  it 
shone  through  the  trees  of  the  wilderness.  She  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, “Why  not  the  Macombers!” 

That  is  how  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Frank  Macomber  became  the 
first  managers  of  Four  Mile. 


CHAPTER  VII 


Early  Days  at  Four  Mile 

These  were  covered-wagon  days — without  the  wagon.  The 
winter  of  1913-14  was  exceptionally  severe.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Macomber  arrived  in  New  Lisbon  in  a blizzard,  and  had  to  oc- 
cupy a very  old,  damp,  uncomfortable  house — where  they  pro- 
ceeded to  get  very  ill.  The  only  thing  lacking,  it  seemed,  in 
this  pioneer  life  was  Indians. 

Professor  Johnstone  wanted  to  be  the  first  to  hack  away 
at  some  undergrowth,  so  out  he  went  to  Four  Mile  to  cut  brush 
— to  lay  the  corner  stone,  so  to  speak.  The  first  thing  to  con- 
sider was  the  water  supply;  so  they  began  to  drill  experiment- 
ally, and  met  difficulty  with  shifting  sands.  Money  was  coming 
in,  but  not  fast  enough.  Business  men  of  the  State  made  gen- 
erous offers  with  the  prices  of  materials,  and  wagons  began  to 
flounder  along  the  forest  trails,  through  mud  and  snow,  with 
lumber.  Still,  by  the  end  of  March,  there  was  no  water. 

The  principal  laborers  were  Piney  folks,  who  had  their 
own  ideas  about  that.  A certain  old  grandfather  gathered  moss 
to  sell  to  florists  in  the  town.  After  one  day’s  harvest  Miss 
Kite  asked  him,  “How  much  do  you  get  for  that?” 

“Five  dollars.” 

“Why,  that’s  good  pay  for  one  day.  How  much  have  you 
saved?”  Oh,  nothing  was  ever  saved.  He  simply  did  not  work 
again  until  that  money  was  gone.  Then  he  would  go  gather 
some  more  moss.  The  Colony  pioneers  had  the  same  trouble. 
When  they  paid  the  Piney  workers,  they  would  not  come  back 
until  the  money  was  gone. 

For  many  weary  months  water  had  to  be  carried  from  a 
spring  a half  mile  away.  “Chippy”  Robinson,  a Piney,  was  the 
first  worker,  and  he  called  the  spring  the  “gum  spung.”  When 
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asked  how  far  away  it  was,  he  said,  “Oh,  about  a pipe  and  a 
half.” 

Mr.  Macomber  started  a diary  at  Four  Mile.  A few  of  the 
entries  will  show  something  of  how  the  winter  was  spent  in 
the  wilderness  while  Mrs.  Macomber  waited  in  New  Lisbon. 

“Jan.  18:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mac  sick  with  bronchitis.  Mr. 
Joseph  White  and  Miss  Elizabeth  White  called. 

“Feb.  3 : Saw  Victor  Bush  about  having  a roadway  brush- 
ed between  New  Lisbon  and  the  Colony. 

“Feb.  11:  First  load  of  lumber  arrived. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  MACOMBER 
eating  their  first  meal  at  Four  Mile  Colony 

“Feb.  12:  Received  iron  for  well  digging.  Took  same  to 
Colony  and  fitted  up  dirt  buckets  and  rope  for  well.  Hired  the 
rope  from  Mr.  Nixon.  Extremely  cold;  2 degrees  above  zero. 

“Mar.  5:  Trees  everywhere  are  broken  and  snow  piled  high 
in  roads. 

“April  27 : Carpenters  have  building  all  raised.  Mrs.  Mac- 
omber’s  rose  bushes  arrived. 

“May  14:  Mrs.  Mac  and  I planted  some  peas  in  truck 
patch. 

“May  16:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mac  planted  a mulberry  tree,  and 
some  flower  seed. 
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“May  18:  Forest  fire  still  raging.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mac 
drove  to  Colony  in  excitement.  Planted  tomato  plants,  etc. 
Mrs.  Macomber  was  going  to  the  spring  beside  Chip’s  house 
for  water,  when  she  met  two  huge  pine  snakes  across  the 
wagon  trail.  She  called  for  help.  Chip  came,  and  yelled,  “You 
hold  one  while  I catch  the  other!’’ 

“May  27:  Raised  barn  today. 

“June  13:  Set  up  stump  puller,  and  pulled  three  stumps. 

“June  27 : Got  bread  and  vegetables  from  the  Asylum, 
milk  from  the  County  House,  groceries,  etc.,  from  Pemberton. 

“July  3:  Made  2 cement  blocks  for  flower  stands.  (These 
blocks  still  serve  as  flower  stands  in  front  of  the  Trading  Pose. 
Professor  Johnstone  scratched  the  dates  on  them.) 

“July  4:  (The  first  at  the  Colony).  Went  to  Pemberton 
for  provisions.  Asylum,  evening  for  bread.  Beautiful  day. 

“July  8 : Dr.  Patterson  from  The  Vineland  Training  School 
came  with  Henry  Wallin,  Francis  Anthony,  Eddie  Myers,  Frank 
Trojan,  Martin  Sparks,  and  Owen  Bennion,  the  first  six  boys 
to  come  to  Four  Mile  Colony. 

“July  11 : Boys  went  swimming  in  the  afternoon  at  Upper 
Mill  with  Mrs.  Mac.  From  the  garden,  half  a basket  of  string 
beans,  half  a basket  of  turnips. 

“July  25 : Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nash  accompanied  by  thirty-eight 
summer  teachers  came  in  autos  from  Vineland  to  visit  the  Col- 
ony, and  also  some  Piney  characters.  Each  person  brought  his 
own  lunch  and  was  treated  to  coffee  by  Mrs.  Macomber.  All 
left  wonderfully  enthused  over  the  Colony  plan. 

“August  9:  First  Sunday  School  in  the  afternoon. 

“August  22 : Boys  had  to  bathe  in  tubs. 

(From  now  on,  the  diary  is  full  of  such  notes  as:  Boys 
carrying  water  for  foundations.  Francis  hauled  pipe,  etc.,  from 
New  Lisbon.  Boys  grubbing  stumps.  Boys  wheeling  dirt  from 
Administration  Building.  Henry  digging  cellar  under  kitchen. 
Boys  carting  gravel  for  cow  stable.  Henry  cutting  cow  peas. 
Boys  digging  for  sewage.  Cutting  wood.) 
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“Oct.  10 : Well  went  dry.  Hauling  water  from  Upper  Mill. 
“Oct.  30:  Had  a nice  Hallowe’en  party.  Neighbors’  chil- 
dren and  men  working  on  grounds  joined  in  celebrating. 

Dec.  16  and  23:  Friends  of  the  Colony  brought  presents 
for  the  boys. 


“Dec.  24:  (First  Christ- 
mas Eve).  All  people  liv- 
ing around  the  neighbor- 
hood called  to  see  Santa 
Claus.  All  received  a box 
of  candy  and  nuts. 

“Dec.  25:  Boys  had 
breakfast  at  7:00  o’clock 
and  received  their  presents. 
All  the  neighbors’  children 
came  to  receive  their  pres- 
ents, too.” 

This  is  only  a brief  rec- 
ord of  that  first  year,  but 
it  was  packed  with  adven- 
ture, struggle,  privation, 
hope.  Those  first  six  boys 
fell  to  with  a will  to  help 
build  their  new  home,  and 
soon  they  were  joined  by 
others.  Tramping  through 
the  underbrush  Mr.  Macom- 
ber  had  said  in  discourage- 
ment, “What  can  we  do 
with  this?”  But  Mrs.  Ma- 
comber  had  a vision  of  the  future.  We  wonder  if  she  ever 
dreamed  of  the  Colony  as  it  is  today.  No  boys  ever  had  a better 
friend  than  she.  She  taught  them  to  swim;  she  taught  them  in 
Sunday  School;  she  cooked  over  a wood  stove  for  them,  and 
washed  their  clothes  in  tubs.  She  nursed  them  when  they  were 


THE  FIRST  WATER  TOWER, 
and  boys  working  with  the  well 
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sick;  she  cut  their  hair;  when  foolish  boys  ran  away,  she  rode 
off  into  the  woods  on  horseback  to  hunt  for  them,  finding  her 
way  through  trails  as  best  she  could,  for  there  were  no  roads. 
She  had  Baby  Dorothy  to  raise;  she  had  her  flower  garden — 
a little  plot  behind  what  is  now  the  Trading  Post;  one  of  her 
arbors  still  stands.  One  visiting  Sunday  “Uncle  Dan”  (Mr.  Dan- 
iel W.  Bishop  of  Florence)  laughed  at  the  bed  of  sand,  fifteen 
by  fifteen  feet,  where  she  said  flower  seeds  were  planted.  But 
when  he  came  again  in  the  fall  he  saw  a fine  display  of  beau- 
tiful flowers  of  all  descriptions. 

One  reason  why  the  Macombers  were  so  eager  to  try  flow- 
ers and  vegetables  in  this  sand  was  because  of  their  Italian 
neighbor,  Mike  Jannone,  who  taught  them  that  things  will  grow 
in  what  seemed  to  be  barren  soil,  for  he  carried  much  produce 
to  the  towns. 

Of  the  Macombers,  Professor  Johnstone  said:  “Mrs.  Mac- 
omber  was  a terrific  worker,  and  Mr.  Macomber  indefatigable. 
People  don’t  realize  the  tremendous  amount  of  work  done  by 
them — lost  in  the  haze  of  distance.” 

For  all  the  hard  work  and  disappointment  in  many  things, 
it  was  a happy  family  life  at  the  Colony.  In  the  dayroom  of 
Lupin,  the  first  building,  there  was  a big  fireplace,  where  they 
burned  stumps,  for  stumps  do  not  throw  sparks. 

This  cottage  housed  everybody,  and  stood  about  midway 
between  the  present  Trading  Post  and  the  Service  Building. 
As  fast  as  other  buildings  were  added,  while  the  Colony  com- 
mittee was  gathering  money  to  pay  for  them,  other  boys  were 
sent  from  Vineland  for  they  were  very  crowded  down  there. 
During  the  first  year  twenty-four  more  boys  came  to  the 
Colony  to  join  the  first  six.  These  first  colonists  helped  in 
clearing  the  land,  digging  foundations  and  trenches  for  water 
pipes,  chopping,  hauling,  planting,  harvesting,  making  cement 
blocks  (a  sort  of  grown-up  way  of  making  mud  pies).  Help- 
ing with  flowers,  farm  animals;  going  swimming;  having 
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holidays,  parties,  and  visitors;  cutting  ice  in  the  winter.  Toil- 
ing, climbing,  growing — all  through  the  years.  People  coming 
and  going.  Sunshine  and  a little  shadow.  But  always  growing. 

The  summer  of  1914  was  a very  hard  one  for  the  Macomb- 
ers,  for  it  seemed  impossible  to  establish  any  system  while  liv- 
ing in  the  buildings  under  construction.  During  one  stress  of 
several  weeks  Mrs.  Macomber  did  all  the  cooking  for  a family 
of  thirty-two — her  own  family,  the  workmen,  and  twenty  boys 
— in  addition  to  her  other  work.  Worst  of  all,  owing  to  the 
drought,  the  well  went  dry,  and  every  drop  of  water  used  in 


The  first  group  picture,  taken  at  the  entrance  of  old  Lupin.  Note  the 
flower  pedestals;  they  are  the  same  that  now  ornament  the  entrance  to 
the  Trading  Post.  Among  the  employes  are  the  Macombers,  the  Kellys, 
and  the  Reeves.  Mrs.  Macomber  holds  Baby  Dorothy. 


THE  ENTIRE  COLONY  IN  1914 
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that  big  family  had  to  be  hauled  two  miles  for  a period  of  six 
weeks. 

The  boys,  however,  were  all  well  and  happy  in  the  simple 
camp  life,  and  took  great  pride  and  pleasure  in  helping  to 
create  their  new  home.  Then  came  Laurel  cottage  (not  the 
present  one)  ; then  Pyxie  (not  the  present  one)  ; that  first 
Laurel  cottage  is  now  the  Trading  Post.  Soon  there  was  a barn, 
a water  tower,  a sewerage  system,  a chicken  house.  A horse 
and  buggy  were  purchased;  several  pigs  were  donated;  two 
fine  cows  were  given,  over  which  there  was  great  rejoicing. 

So  great  was  the  progress  and  importance  of  the  Colony  in 
these  early  days  that  it  attracted  attention  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Louisiana  either  sent  rep- 
resentatives or  asked  for  help  in  starting  like  colonies. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


Growing  Pains 

The  Colony’s  first  days  were  largely  a story  of  battle  with 
the  wilderness — crawling  through  forest  trails  and  swampy 
lowlands,  clearing  brush,  stump  pulling,  and  wondering  how 
to  get  along  without  electric  light,  and  sometimes  without  water. 
Boys  were  being  added  to  the  family  by  the  dozens.  Where  to 
put  them?  Money  was  needed  for  buildings  and  equipment; 
but  instead  of  more  money,  there  was  less.  The  good  people 
of  the  county  had  given  generously,  but  they  had  not  counted 
on  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Colony,  and  could  not  keep  up  with 
the  expenses. 

In  addition  to  their  other  cares,  the  Macombers  and  the 
Board  of  Lady  Visitors,  of  which  Miss  White  was  president, 
decided  upon  a scheme  to  raise  money  themselves.  They  plan- 
ned “Colony  Picnics.”  The  first  was  held  on  July  22,  1915. 
People  were  invited  to  come  at  10:30  A.M.,  and  bring  box 
lunches.  Before  lunch  they  were  entertained  by  the  boys,  and 
in  the  afternoon  there  was  a baseball  game.  A tennis  court 
was  built  by  the  boys  for  the  guests  to  play  on.  This  was  on 
the  lawn  which  is  now  in  front  of  the  school  building.  The 
guests  were  told  of  the  needs  of  the  Colony,  and  were  asked 
for  donations  and  subscriptions.  Miss  White  had  instituted  a 
One-dollar  Membership  scheme,  which  brought  in  hundreds  of 
dollars.  By  February,  1916,  The  Board  of  Lady  Visitors  had 
raised  $2134.48  for  new  buildings,  etc.  Professor  Johnstone 
wrote  to  their  treasurer,  Miss  Mary  R.  Williams  of  Moorestown, 
“the  real  backbone  of  the  Burlington  Colony  is  the  women,  not 
the  men.” 

But  we  think  he  was  being  gallant  to  the  ladies,  for  we 
know  Mr.  Macomber,  tne  first  superintendent,  was  brave  and 
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MR.  MACOMBER  GOING  INTO  LUPIN, 

which  was  later  taken  down.  Note  the  first  cement 
walk.  In  the  background  is  the  second  building, 
Laurel,  which  is  now  the  Trading  Post,  and  the 
oldest  building  standing  today. 
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THE  FIRST  PICNIC 

Professor  Johnstone  is  speaking  from  the  porch  of  Lupin  Cottage,  ask- 
ing for  contributions  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Colony. 


mighty  cheerful.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  the  Professor  he 
wrote:  “I  believe,  after  all,  institution  work  is  pleasant,  with 
all  the  ups  and  downs  and  crosses  one  has  with  it.” 

Let  us  peep  into  more  of  their  correspondence. 

From  Mr.  Macomber  to  Professor  Johnstone,  Feb.  12,  1914 : 
“Have  gotten  down  ten  feet  with  well.  Making  a windlass  and 
buckets  for  deeper  work.  First  load  of  lumber  hauled  yester- 
day. Zero  weather  this  A.M.  The  next  time  Mr.  Nash  goes 
to  the  city  I hope  he  will  find  time  to  investigate  a second-hand 
auto,  cheap,  for  me.” 

Same,  April  27,  1914:  “What  do  you  know  about  the  road 
question?  I do  not  want  to  drive  to  Browns  Mills  to  get  to 
Pemberton;  so  if  there  is  any  way  possible  try  and  induce 
Stevens  (Road  Commissioner  at  that  time)  to  consider  the 
New  Lisbon  route.” 
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Same,  July  13,  1914:  “No  doubt  you  have  wondered  how 
the  boys  are  doing,  and  if  contented.  Appetites — appetites — - 
gee  whiz! 

“We  took  them  to  the  ‘bathroom’  Saturday,  which  you 
will  better  recognize  by  telling  you  it  is  located  north  of  th^ 
bridge  at  Upper  Mill.  Fun!  Mrs.  Macomber  was  teaching 
them  to  swim  and  try  to  get  wet.  Trojan  was  backbone  from 
heels  to  his  head.” 

In  the  fall  of  1914  financial  troubles  were  increasing,  and 
the  well  went  dry.  Mr.  Macomber  wrote : “Men  are  here  work- 
ing on  the  erection  of  the  water  tower,  and  the  carpenters  want 
water  for  the  foundation,  and — hokey-pokey — have  to  haul  it 
two  miles  from  a creek.  I told  Mr.  Bishop  last  Thursday  night 
that  we  just  had  to  have  money  or  quit.” 

But  they  did  not  quit.  And  all  through  the  years,  even 
today,  Professor  Johnstone  was  like  a father,  guiding,  sympa- 
thizing, and  never  issuing  commands.  Let  us  read  some  more 
of  these  letters,  giving  little  pictures  of  those  “ups  and  downs.” 

Professor  Johnstone  to  Mr.  Macomber,  July  23,  1915:  “I 
think  yesterday  (the  first  picnic)  was  one  of  the  greatest  days 

I have  known You  have  both  very  much  endeared 

yourselves  to  the  people  there.  They  believe  in  you,  your  en- 
ergy, and  devotion,  and  you  will  find  that  they  will  back  you 
up  in  every  way.” 

Mr.  Macomber  to  Professor  Johnstone,  July  24,  1915:  “All 
bad  luck  seems  to  be  coming  my  way  lately,  but  hope  the  tide 
changes  soon.  We  have  lost  seven  of  our  pigs  from  cholera. 
Am  hoping  it  is  conquered  now.  How  it  ever  found  us  I do 
not  know.  Darn  the  luck.  Mosquitoes  are  so  plenty  we  can 
hardly  look  out.” 

Same,  June  12,  1916:  “Just  had  a nice  gift  of  another 
$100.00.  Came  from  one  of  the  boys’  parents.  Tell  your 
Association  Members  the  Colony  is  progressing,  and  we  are 
getting  to  be  big  children  now.” 
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Mrs.  Macomber  to  Professor  Johnstone,  February  2,  1917 : 
“It  seems  ages  and  ages  since  you  were  here,  so  we  could  un- 
burden our  trials  and  troubles  to  you  who  understand.  It  has 
really  seemed  like  the  Colony  was  a baby  forced  to  walk  and  did 
not  know  one  step.  Of  course,  things  are  slowly  untangling  and 
shaping  up.” 

As  we  read  through  old  diaries,  letters,  and  various  records 
it  is  a story  of  brightness  and  courage,  in  spite  of  these  “grow- 
ing pains,”  which  included  forest  fires,  shortages  of  water, 
shortage  of  space,  shortage  of  money,  illness,  bad  roads,  even 
epidemics  of  flu,  and  threats  of  infantile  paralysis. 

Forest  fires  were  a very  serious  and  a constant  danger  in 
those  days,  because  the  trees  were  not  cleared  from  the  close 
vicinity  of  the  buildings,  and  the  inflamable  pine  trees  were 
thickly  mixed  in  with  oaks  and  other  trees  of  hard  wood.  To- 
day, our  land  stands  cleared  to  a safe  distance,  over  hundreds 
of  acres;  the  forest  is  pushed  back,  and  what  groves  remain 
close  to  us,  saved  for  beauty  and  shade,  have  been  cleared  of 
pines,  except  a few  fine  specimens. 

The  Macombers  worried  much  about  the  boys’  not  under- 
standing how  to  fight  forest  fires,  and  the  danger  of  getting 
caught  in  them.  Mrs.  Macomber  used  to  carry  water  to  them 
on  horseback.  Our  boys  today  are  pretty  good  fire  fighters, 
for  they  have  had  years  of  training. 

The  water  shortage  had  its  laughs.  The  first  water  system 
was  a barrel  on  stilts.  Frank  and  Martin  were  constantly  car- 
rying water  to  fill  the  barrel,  and  at  bath  time  Mr.  Macomber 
would  shout,  “Now  don’t  waste  the  water!”  Think  of  the  water- 
now  that  sloshes  about  merrily  hundreds  of  times  daily  in  bath 
tubs  and  showers! 

When  the  Colony  was  two  years  old,  it  was  indeed  “burst- 
ing at  the  seams.”  About  ten  thousand  dollars  had  been  raised, 
with  which  was  erected  three  buildings, — Laurel  (the  present 
Trading  Post) , which  was  the  home  of  the  Macombers  and  the 
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THE  COLONY’S  THREE  BUILDINGS,  IN  1915 

In  the  foreground  is  Laurel,  the  second  building,  unfinished.  In  the 
middle  distance  is  Lupin,  the  first  building.  In  the  background  is  the 
third,  Pyxie. 


office;  the  dining  room  (first  Lupin)  ; and  the  dormitory  (first 
Pyxie).  The  Colony  was  an  institution  of  Burlington  County, 
and  it  was  hoped  by  the  founders  that  other  counties  of  the 
State  would  follow  suit  and  start  colonies  of  their  own,  to  help 
their  wayward  and  weak  children.  But  they  did  not.  It  was 
the  only  place  in  the  State  for  these  boys  and  men,  and  they 
came  to  it  from  all  over,  asking  to  be  admitted.  The  buildings 
were  already  outgrown — and  the  County  could  do  no  more. 

Professor  Johnstone  had  never  thought  of  a Colony 
for  over  one  hundred  boys,  and  he  realized  that  this  was  getting 
too  big.  Women  prominent  in  public  affairs,  such  as  Mrs.  Caro- 
line Colgate,  Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Thompson,  and  Mrs.  Caroline  Alex- 
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ander  got  behind  the  movement,  and  the  Colony  idea  was  sold 
to  the  State.  Then  the  Legislature  considered  it.  The  welfare 
experiment  had  been  a great  success.  State  departments,  such  as 
Forestry,  Roads,  Education,  Agriculture,  etc.,  had  helped,  so 
their  interest  was  already  alive.  The  Burlington  County  Col- 
ony Committee’s  work  was  over,  for  in  June  1916  the  papers 
were  signed,  and  Four  Mile  Colony  became  the  “New  Jersey 
State  Colony  for  Boys.”  Land,  equipment,  and  all  were  given 
to  the  State  without  strings,  except  one — that  the  work  would 
be  continued  without  interruption. 

The  Board  of  Lady  Visitors  was  discontinued,  though  their 
interest  and  help  has  lasted  to  this  day,  and  a Board  of  Managers 
was  appointed.  The  State  appropriated  $25,000  to  continue  the 
Colony’s  advancement. 

When  the  State  auditor  had  examined  the  books  and  busi- 
ness condition  of  the  Colony,  he  was  full  of  admiration  and 
praise.  The  Macombers  and  their  associates  had  been  economi- 
cal and  excellent  managers. 

But  for  this  a great  price  had  been  paid.  Mr.  Macomber’s 
health  was  failing.  In  the  spring  of  1923  he  handed  his  resig- 
nation to  the  Board  of  Managers.  They  accepted  his  resigna- 
tion, but  with  a regret  so  genuine  that  we  will  print  a copy 
of  the  resolution  of  the  Board,  sent  by  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  White 
(secretary  of  the  Board  then,  and  now  vice-president)  to  Vice- 
President  Johnstone: — 

WHEREAS  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macomber  came  as  pioneers  to 
undertake  the  task  of  upbuilding  the  New  Lis- 
bon Colony  in  January  of  1914,  when  the 
place  was  a pathless  tangle  of  scrub  oaks  and 
fire-scorched  pines — 

WHEREAS  they  have  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  chang- 
ing this  wilderness  in  the  Jersey  Pines  to  the 
present  fruitful  farm,  with  spotlessly  neat 
buildings — 
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WHEREAS  this  transformation  has  been  made  at  a mini- 
mum of  expense  through  Mr.  Macomber’s 
skill  as  a designer,  builder,  farmer,  and  exec- 
utive, and  through  Mrs.  Macomber’s  skill  as 
a housekeeper — 

WHEREAS  the  love  and  respect  held  for  them  by  the 
employes  and  the  inmates  is  a steadying  in- 
fluence even  in  their  absence — 


WHEREAS  long  association  with  them  leads  to  the  con- 
viction that  in  case  of  emergency  at  the  Col- 
ony they  would  return  at  great  personal  sac- 
rifice— 


BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  Mr.  Macomber’s  resignation  as 
Superintendent  of  the  New  Lisbon  State  Col- 
ony be  accepted  with  profound  regret,  but 
that  this  acceptance  be  not  effective  until  his 
successor  is  appointed. 

Elizabeth  C.  White 
Secretary,  Board  of  Managers. 


THE  FIRST  PYXIE  COTTAGE 

The  original  section  of  this  dormitory  is  at  the  left  end.  To  the  right  is 
a later  addition. 


CHAPTER  IX 

Growing — But  Not  With  Pains 

That  part  of  the  Colony,  which  every  one  who  looks  may  see, 
is  composed  of  the  buildings  and  gardens.  As  you  may  recall, 
the  very  first  building  on  the  site  was  a forester’s  little  shack, 
which  stood  near  what  is  now  the  highway.  The  second  Colony 
building,  old  Laurel,  was  used  as — well,  for  everything.  The 
Board  of  Lady  Visitors  met  in  the  living  room.  Miss  White 
was  president,  and  always  read  the  Bible  at  the  meetings.  The 
ladies  came  on  the  train,  and  Mr.  Macomber  met  them  at  the 
station  with  his  car,  and  drove  many  miles  through  winding 
forest  trails  to  the  Colony. 
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FERN  COTTAGE  IN  1919 

The  first  concrete  block  building,  and  the  oldest  cottage  standing 

today 


By  the  way,  this  old  road  twisted  so  through  the  woods 
that  the  new  road  crosses  it  twenty-two  times. 

In  1917  a small  laundry  was  built. 

Now  we  have,  at  end  of  1919,  Laurel,  the  superintendent’s 
residence,  Lupin,  Pyxie,  Fern,  and  Maple.  The  years  1920  and 
1921  saw  the  beginnings  of  the  Hospital,  one  silo,  garage,  and 
Azalea  Cottage.  In  1922  the  following  buildings  were  begun: 
Myrtle,  dairy  barn,  root  cellar,  and  the  chicken  house.  All  the 
while,  boys  were  clearing,  grading,  hauling,  making  cement 
blocks;  and  having  fun  with  bonfires — burning  brush.  In  1923 
appeared  Oak  Cottage,  which  was  for  Mr.  Macomber’s  assis- 
tant, Mr.  William  Morgan.  When  it  was  built  it  was  called  the 
“Bungalow.” 

Buildings  progressed  as  follows: 

Lobelia— 1922-23. 

Cedar,  Pine  and  Holly — 1923. 

Cannery — 1926. 
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OAK  COTTAGE,  ERECTED  IN  1923 

First  called  “The  Bungalow,”  and  occupied  by  Mr.  Macomber’s  assist- 
tant,  Mr.  William  Morgan 


Implement  Shed — 1927. 

New  Laundry  and  new  Power  House — 1928. 

Willow,  Elm  and  Service  Building — 1929.  Old  Lupin  torn 
down. 

Pyxie  and  Birch — 1930.  Tore  down  old  Pyxie,  and  changed 
name  of  Lobelia  to  Lupin. 

School  Building — 1931. 

Laurel — 1932. 

New  Hospital — 1935. 

Myrtle  Cottage  was  used  as  a residence  by  the  Superinten- 
dent and  his  staff.  Laurel  was  then  used  as  an  office  building. 

Dates  are  usually  uninteresting  and  soon  forgotten;  but  it 
is  nice  to  know  just  how  long  ago  certain  things  happened; 
and  when  they  get  to  be  old,  we  look  upon  them  with  respect, 
and  sometimes  reverence.  Events  are  much  crowded  in  the 
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years  up  to  1929.  Mr.  Henry  W.  Walton  was  the  superintendent 
who  succeeded  Mr.  Macomber  in  July,  1923.  His  time  with  us 
was  an  era  of  great  progress,  for  two  reasons:  His  heart  was 
in  his  work,  and  he  had  a deep  sympathy  for  his  boys.  Those 
years  might  be  called  “the  piping  times  of  peace.”  Prosperity 
was  reaching  its  peak,  and  the  State  spent  money  freely  on 
her  child  at  Four  Mile. 

When  Mr.  Walton  came  there  were  about  150  boys  on  the 
roll.  Fourteen  years  later,  there  are  about  800!  Many  “first 
things”  happened  in  his  administration.  The  Occupational 
Therapy  Department  was  started.  Also  Manual  Training;  the 
first  full-time  school  teacher;  individual  garden  plots  for  the 
boys;  the  boys’  store,  every  other  week,  in  old  Pyxie;  motion 
pictures  every  other  week,  upstairs  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of 
Lobelia. 


MYRTLE  COTTAGE,  ERECTED  IN  1923 


First  used  as  a residence  by  the  superintendent  and  his  staff.  Now 
the  Administration  Building.  Photographed  in  January,  1936 
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This  chapter  on  Growth  is  concerned  principally  with  build- 
ings, and  should  include  the  walks,  roads,  and  gardens.  There 
were  no  drives  or  walks  at  first,  just  paths  made  where  people 
walked,  and  bare  places  where  cars  were  parked  according  to 
their  own  convenience,  and  where  they  could  squeeze  in  between 


trees.  Cement  walks  came 


along  with  the  new  buildings, 
the  boys  laid  gravel  roads, 
and  finally,  in  1935,  the  State 
department  oiled  them.  In 
1936  the  State  began  edging 
these  miles  of  curving  roads 
with  trim  curb,  and  finished 
in  1937. 


Long  ago  Mr.  Macomber 
planned  the  style  of  cottage 
that  we  use  today.  He  also 
named  the  early  cottages.  He 
wrote  on  this  subject  in  “The 
Quarterly”  for  October  1, 
1922 : “The  flora  of  the  pines 
is  practically  unlimited  in 
species  and  varieties,  and  it  is 
this  source  from  which  the 
cottages  derive  their  names. 
The  Laurel,  Lobelia,  etc. — each  species  more  beautiful  than 

the  other It  is  not  always  the  most  beautiful 

structure  that  serves  the  best  purpose In  this  age  of 

institutional  building  it  is  not  necessary  to  spend  the  many 
dollars  for  marble  columns  or  other  of  the  highest  priced  items 
of  construction  in  order  to  make  happy  the  wards  of  the  State. 
Large,  massive  and  costly  buildings  which  were  erect- 
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ed  thirty  years  or  more  ago  are  not  serving  their  purpose  today. 
Instead  of  these  there  should  be  more  buildings  for  the  same 
amount  of  money,  and  fewer  occupants  to  the  building.’’  (That 
is  the  Colony  idea.) 

Miss  White,  a famous  flower  lover,  wanted  to  develop  the 
grounds  along  the  lines  of  native  beauty;  and  today  many  of 
our  shrubs,  and  most  of  our  trees,  are  native.  Miss  Elizabeth 
Kite  lived  here  for  a time,  and  had  charge  of  developing  the 
grounds.  Nothing  was  purchased  in  those  days ; plants,  flowers, 
fruit  trees,  were  given  to  us  by  interested  friends. 

Working  to  make  this  home  beautiful  as  well  as  a safe 
and  happy  place  for  their  handful  of  boys,  the  Macombers 
dreamed  that  some  day  it  would  be  a fine  institution. 


CHAPTER  X 


All  in  the  Day's  Work 

In  the  spring  of  1929,  after  six  years’  administration  of 
bustling  progress,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Walton  resigned  as  superintend- 
ent. His  successor  was  Dr.  Carroll  Thompson  Jones.  The  title 
of  this  chapter  was  devised  as  a heading  for  a department  in 
our  paper,  the  Four  Mile  Sign  Post,  by  Dr.  Jones.  It  is  so 
truly  a keynote  of  the  Colony’s  history  from  the  beginning, 
first,  because  of  dire  necessity,  then  because  of  health  and 
happiness  for  the  boys.  But  this  “work”  has  a twin  brother; 
and  which  is  the  more  important  we  never  can  tell.  This  other 
is  “Happiness.”  Professor  Johnstone  put  it  first;  perhaps  after 
all  it  is  better  to  be  happy  than  anything  else.  But  work  came 
first  in  the  Colony’s  early  life,  by  grim  necessity,  though  happi- 
ness came  close  upon  its  heels.  The  next  chapter,  then,  will 
be  about  Happiness. 

Some  one  wrote  in  the  Philadelphia  “North  American,” 
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for  December  20,  1914:  “These  fellows,  by  sharing  the  work 
and  creating  the  Colony,  as  it  were,  feel  that  it  belongs  to  them. 
It  is  a new  thing  for  them  to  create  a home  of  their  own.  It 
has  put  a new  impulse  into  their  lives  for  them  to  know  that 
they  are  preparing  the  ground  for  others  to  live  on  and  to  till.” 

There  were  87  acres  then.  Now  there  are  1774  acres;  181 
are  under  cultivation.  Then,  as  now,  some  boys  could  do  one 
thing,  some  another.  Some  could  do  very  little.  But  every 
boy  has  always  had  a task  that  he  could  do,  and  liked. 

The  first  big  enterprise  was  digging  the  well.  There  were 
many  heartaches  over  this,  for  the  sandy  soil  caved  in,  and 
water  when  found,  would  mysteriously  disappear.  The  water 
supply  did  not  become  sufficient  for  a long  time.  But  the  boys 


BOYS  WITH  THE  STUMP  PULLER 
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were  hardy  souls,  and  work  seemed  to  them  like  play.  They 
returned  to  their  tasks  every  day  with  fresh  delight. 

There  was  joy  in  a wheelbarrow  and  a shovel;  so,  tons  ot 
sand  were  excavated  for  cellars  and  carted  elsewhere. 

Everybody  worked  at  tremendous  high  pressure.  One  of 
the  best  girl  attendants  was  fine  with  groups  of  boys  at  stump 
pulling.  “Everybody  acted  as  everything  in  those  days,”  said 
Mr.  Macomber.  That  is  nearly  true  today. 

Work  through  all  these  years  has  been  such  a major  part 
of  the  Colony’s  life  that  it  is  impossible  to  write  more  than 
an  outline  of  the  boys’  activities.  Here  is  what  they  have  been 
doing,  besides  their  pioneering  in  the  first  few  years:— 

Farming  of  all  kinds,  including  dairy,  pigs,  butchering,  and 
poultry. 

Cooking  and  waiting 
Repair  shop 
Electrical  shop 
Plumbing  shop 
Garage 
Cannery 

Office  and  general  chores 

Hospital  nursing 

“Outside  Gang”  (everything  outdoors  generally  useful.) 
One  of  the  winter  duties  of  old  times  was  to  gather  ice, 
and  fill  the  ice  house,  for  there  was  no  power  house  then  to 
manufacture  ice.  “February  15,  1916:  Boys  got  ice  house 
cleaned  out  for  ice.  6 degrees  below  zero.  Clear  and  real  cold.” 

In  the  winter  of  1923  the  boys  cut  and  stored  110  tons  of 
ice. 

The  boys’  most  difficult  and  exciting  task  has  always  been 
fighting  forest  fires.  The  brave  fire-fighters  know  their  job 
better  than  ever,  and  are  constantly  on  call  from  neighborhoods 
for  miles  around.  They  have  helped  save  many  a home,  many 
a village.  The  first  mention  of  this  enemy  was  on  May  17,  1914, 


Housework 
Shoe  shop 
Paint  shop 
Laundry 
Power  house 
Cement  work 
Gardens 


CONCRETE  BLOCK  MAKING 
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BUILDING  THE  COLONY  ICE  HOUSE 

The  ice  house  stood  between  Laurel  and  Lupin.  This  picture  gives  a good 
idea  of  the  location  of  the  first  building  erected  at  the  Colony  to  the  right 


the  Colony’s  first  spring.  Not  a year  has  passed  since  without 
its  visitation.  Perhaps  the  worst  one  of  all  was  in  the  spring 
of  1922,  when  for  three  days  the  Colony  was  cut  off  from  all 
outside  communication.  The  fire  was  completely  around  them, 
with  all  roads  impassible,  and  all  telephone  wires  down. 

One  of  the  earliest  hobbies  of  the  boys  might  be  classed 
as  an  industry,  for  it  has  ever  been  an  important  responsibility, 
— namely,  the  band.  This  had  its  beginning  at  the  Fourth  of 
July  celebration  in  1915,  when  at  5:45  in  the  morning  the  boys 
had  a calisthumpian  band  parade.  Mr.  Gradwell  was  the  chief 
musician,  playing  a harmonica.  Next,  we  hear  of  the  Colony 
Band  arousing  the  folks  on  Christmas  morning,  1917,  at  5:00 
o’clock.  They  were  early  risers  in  those  days.  And  also,  it 
was  twelve  degrees  below  zero.  A few  days  later,  twenty  be- 
low, and  the  snow  sixteen  inches  deep. 

At  Christmas  time,  five  years  later,  we  hear  of  Mr.  Phillips 
“organizing  the  band.”  Two  weeks  later,  two  Colony  friends 
from  Vincentown,  after  hearing  the  boys  play,  donated  $25.00 
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to  them.  As  their  work  progressed,  a man  was  specially  en- 
gaged to  instruct  them,  and  on  April  19,  1921,  Mr.  Parry  arrived 
as  the  first  bandmaster.  Three  months  later  the  boys  had  their 
first  uniforms,  and  were  very  proud. 

Our  band  of  27  pieces  has  served  in  many  important  capa- 
cities,-^parades,  community  celebrations  of  all  kinds,  and  our 
own  festivities. 

Occupational  therapy  (which  our  boys  know  better  as  the 
“O.  T.,”  and  which  some  of  our  boys  call  “the  old  tea  shop”) 
and  manual  training  were  planned  simply  as  training , but  they 
really  grew  to  be  industries. 


THE  FIRST  COLONY  BAND 
Standing  in  front  of  Laurel,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macomber 


MISS  HOUGH  AND  HER  OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY  CLASS 
Early  days  in  Pine  basement 
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Miss  Edna  S.  Hough  started  the  “O.T.”  shop  in  January, 
1924,  and  held  her  class  on  the  second  floor  of  Myrtle  Cottage. 
Her  first  pupils  made  straw  baskets,  their  only  equipment  being 
six  bundles  of  straw,  four  or  five  old  cardboard  boxes,  a pair  of 
scissors,  pins,  and  one  or  two  small  hammers.  From  simple 
straw  baskets  they  grew  through  prosperous  years  to  making 
embroidery  of  all  kinds,  hooked  rugs,  floor  mats,  net  work, 
Italian  lace,  bead  work,  all  kinds  of  weaving,  and  knotted  belts. 
Their  work  has  been  on  display  in  many  exhibitions,  and  their 
merchandise  has  sold  all  over  the  country. 

Mrs.  Ward  D.  Kerlin,  long  secretary  of  our  Board  of  Mana- 
gers, said:  “When  Miss  Hough  came  it  was  a revelation — that 
she  could  do  so  much  with  the  boys,  boys  who  formerly  did 
mostly  farm  work.  She  did  splendid  work.”  It  was  the  be- 
ginning of  regular  education. 

This  class  was  independent  until  Dr.  Jones  arrived,  when 
he  made  it  part  of  the  Hospital  department. 

The  manual  training  department  began  its  important  ca- 
reer by  acquiring  a broom-making  machine  soon  after  Mr.  Wal- 
ton came,  and  beginning  operations  in  Azalea  basement.  Then 
Mr.  McCleary,  who  died  while  working  for  the  Colony,  taught 
the  boys  to  make  fibre  furniture,  which  is  an  excellent  imitation 
of  reed  furniture.  They  were  so  successful  at  this  that  they 
made  many  handsome  suites  for  the  Colony,  and  supplied  sev- 
eral other  institutions. 


The  Reed  Furniture  Industry 


CHAPTER  XI 


Happiness  First 

When  Professor  Johnstone  laid  down  the  simple  rule,  “Hap- 
piness first”  he  meant  that  before  anything  could  be  done  to 
correct  a boy’s  mental  or  physical  ills,  he  must  be  made  happy. 
There  are  thousands  of  roads  leading  to  this  state  of  affairs, 
some  of  them  beginning  a long  way  off,  and  reaching  the  goal 
after  many  strange  windings. 

There  was  joy  in  helping  Mrs.  Macomber  with  her  tiny 
flower  garden,  in  chasing  deer,  in  going  swimming  at  Upper 
Mill,  in  having  baths  in  the  wash  tubs;  in  the  first  Hallowe’en 
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party,  in  the  first  birthday  party;  in  the  Christmas  gifts  that 
came  from  Burlington  County  friends;  in  Santa  Claus,  who 
was  Mr.  Hargrove. 

There  was  joy  in  the  long  walks  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ma- 
comber;  in  the  peanuts,  candy,  and  barrel  of  lemonade  on  the 
Fourth  of  July;  and  in  the  Tug-of-War,  and  bonfire  at  night. 
Not  only  that,  Jacob  Bloom  had  a few  firecrackers!  There  was 
joy  in  picking  huckleberries,  having  ice  cream  for  dessert  on 
Sunday,  and  playing  the  graphophone  in  the  evening.  Radios? 
Mercy,  such  things  had  not  even  been  heard  of.  There  were 
happy  Thanksgiving  Days,  with  a good  dinner,  sports  in  the 
afternoon,  and  singing  in  the  evening.  There  was  joy  at 
Christmas  time  in  going  after  greens  in  the  woods;  in  opening 
presents;  and  joy  in  the  dinners  which,  in  1915,  disappeared 
quickly  before  thirty-two  boys.  There  were  egg  hunts  at  East- 
er. Mothers’  Day,  Memorial  Day  and  all  other  holidays  had 
their  special  celebrations.  “Mrs.  Macomber  took  a team  and 
a load  of  merry-makers  to  Mrs.  Strickland’s  place  for  hay  or 
grass.  After  procuring  that,  they  tried  their  luck  at  fishing 
at  Mary  Ann  Forge,  but  no  fish.  All  returned  happy  and  hun- 
gry, laden  with  laurel  and  magnolia  blossoms.” 

All  through  the  years,  every  moment  that  was  not  spent 
in  work,  sleep,  eating,  or  study,  was  used  in  play.  What  time 
has  there  ever  been  for  anything  but  growth,  improvement  and 
happiness?  As  late  as  April  1937,  a boy  said,  “It’s  funny  about 
time  at  the  Colony — it’s  so  fast.”  “Yes,”  another  boy  answer- 
ed, “when  I was  home  last  summer  it  was  an  awful  long  time 
from  Monday  till  the  next  Monday,  but  here  it’s  no  time  at  all.” 

The  design  for  play,  as  understood  by  the  first  superinten- 
dents, has  been  faithfully  followed  ever  since.  Though  we  can- 
not have  the  homelike  joys  on  such  a simple  scale  as  they, 
the  spirit  is  the  same.  Today,  boys  fly  up  and  down  literally 
miles  of  cement  walks  on  roller  skates,  and  romp  through  the 
groves  as  naturally  as  lads  in  their  own  homes. 

As  the  years  advance,  nine  major  forms  of  recreation  stand 
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out — baseball,  swimming,  parties,  vacations,  moving  pictures, 
carnivals  and  holidays,  the  Colony  newspaper,  camping,  hobby 
clubs,  and  the  library.  And  certainly  the  Four  Mile  Sign  Post, 
the  hobby  clubs,  and  the  library  are  educational  as  well. 

Cottage  teams,  formed  into  a Colony  League,  date  back  to 
the  time  when  there  were  only  two  dormitories,  and  they  had 
a tug-of-war.  In  1931  a new  baseball  diamond  was  built  with 
gravel  runways  and  grass  infield.  Every  spring  finds  it  spruced 
up,  neat  and  trim,  with  its  score  board,  backstop,  and  fence 
for  bleachers  and  railbirds.  The  first  diamond  was  built  in 
1919. 

Motion  pictures  have  always  been  a delight,  even  long  be- 
fore the  “talkies”  arrived.  In  a way,  they  were  earned  by  the 
boys.  On  the  evening  of  February  18,  1919,  there  was  a dinner 
in  honor  of  the  birthdays  of  Mr.  Macomber  and  Mr.  Clarence 
Deacon,  a loyal  and  helpful  friend  in  those  days.  After  dinner 
the  boys  entertained  them  with  a Minstrel  Show.  The  guests 
were  so  pleased  that  they  contributed,  on  the  spot,  $80.00  for 
a moving  picture  machine.  The  boys  later  had  their  first  movie 
show — “Huckleberry  Finn  and  Tom  Sawyer”  and  “Fatty  Ar- 
buckle  Out  West.”  On  March  15,  1933,  the  first  talking  pic- 
tures were  shown — a little  over  thirteen  years  later. 

An  assembly  hall  occupied  the  second  floor  of  Lobelia. 
This  was  just  the  thing  for  dances,  parties,  and  enter- 
tainments. But  what  shouts  of  delight  and  jittery  nerves  when 
the  boys  had  to  go  down  that  chute  outside  for  a fire  drill! 
With  this  one  exception,  the  boys  occupied  only  the  first  floor 
throughout  the  Colony. 

From  the  earliest  days  the  boys  have  had  a “store.”  At 
one  time  it  was  every  week;  but  when  the  shoppers  grew  to  be 
several  hundred  in  number,  it  would  require  a Wanamaker  store 
to  accommodate  them  so  often.  Now  they  have  their  store  once 
a month. 

One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  pleasure  for  our  boys  has 
been  this  opportunity  to  spend  money — when  they  had  it. 
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Secluded  deep  in  the  Pines,  there  was  no  chance  for  anyone  to 
buy  anything,  until  December  1931,  when  a large  closet  in 
Laurel  was  opened  as  a little  store  for  employes.  The  follow- 
ing month  the  Trading  Post  was  opened — still  for  employes. 
It  has  been  one  of  the  high  spots  in  the  Colony  since  January, 
1932.  Soon  the  boys  whose  parents  left  extra  money  for  them 
were  permitted  to  come  here  to  buy  candies,  cakes,  toilet  arti- 
cles, pencils  and  paper,  and  small  gifts — some  once  a week, 
some  every  day.  The  stock,  for  everybody,  grew  to  include 
bread,  canned  goods,  soft  drinks,  ice  cream  and  tobacco,  with 
the  evening  and  Sunday  newspapers.  It  was  truly  a family 
affair,  and  not  common  to  many  institutions.  The  Trading 
Post  has  always  hummed  like  a beehive.  Families  meet  their 
boys  here.  At  Easter  and  Thanksgiving  there  is  a deluge  of 
packages;  but  at  Christmas  time  even  the  Trading  Post  cannot 
handle  the  landslide,  and  the  Christmas  Package  Room  is  open- 
ed— which  is  a story  by  itself. 

Birthday  parties  have  been  celebrated  from  the  beginning, 
when  it  would  be  for  only  one  boy.  Now  there  must  be  “mass 
production”  in  that  as  in  some  other  things.  Birthday  parties 
are  held  once  a month  for  groups  of  boys.  Innumerable  cot- 
tage parties,  independent  of  the  outside  Colony  world,  have 
been  given  by  kind-hearted  and  motherly  cottage  attendants, 
who  usually  forget  that  these  boys  are  not  their  own  children. 

There  have  always  been  high-jinks,  upon  every  possible 
occasion.  There  has  been  swimming  in  cranberry  bogs  and 
pools,  at  Chatsworth  Lake,  in  streams;  and  at  one  time  there 
was  a concrete  swimming  pool  on  the  site  of  the  State  Garage. 
The  boys’  little  club  house  stood  behind  Laurel  in  the  grove. 
Later  the  Boys’  Club  occupied  the  second  floor  of  the  old 
laundry,  which  stood  beside  the  present  cannery. 

At  this  time  the  Colony  was  guided  by  the  Board  of  Lady 
Visitors.  Through  one  of  its  members,  a resident  of  Moores- 
town  contributed  a new  club  house  for  the  boys,  which  was 
called  the  Recreation  Building.  It  was  a Christmas  present, 
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and  the  opening  ceremonies  were  quite  an  occasion.  It  had 
two  rooms  with  open  fireplaces,  and  was  furnished  with  games, 
books,  etc.  That,  too,  was  outgrown;  then  the  little  clubhouse 
became  the  smoking  room. 

We  cannot  describe  fully  the  program  of  recreation  through 
the  Colony’s  life.  We  can  only  touch  lightly  upon  the  various 
goings  on.  There  have  been  all  kinds  of  contests ; marbles,  with 
sometimes  108  boys  taking  part;  kite-flying,  with  prizes  for  the 
largest,  the  smallest,  the  most  unique,  and  the  highest,  with 
sometimes  fifty  kites  in  the  air  at  once;  dancing;  harmonica. 
There  have  been  clam  hunts  at  the  seashore;  watermelon  part- 
ies; cross  country  runs;  “sings,”  with  the  band  to  accompany; 
outside  entertainers,  including  Punch  and  Judy,  ventriloquists, 
magicians,  vaudeville,  and  minstrels;  fireworks  on  the  Fourth 
of  July.  There  have  been  vacations  to  the  shore  of  two  days 
and  a night  for  boys  who  cannot  go  home  for  vacation,  and  one 
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day  for  those  who  can.  In  1934,  five  hundred  boys  had  this 
pleasure. 

In  1935  came  “The  Four  Mile  Sign  Post.”  It  does  a great 
deal  to  bring  the  Colony  closer  to  its  friends  in  the  outer  world, 
and  to  make  new  friends.  Many  boys  have  been  taught  to  write 
for  it  themselves.  They  enjoy  this  work,  all  the  way  from  the 
thrill  of  having  one’s  name  in  the  paper  to  writing  an  editorial. 

In  the  summer  of  1935,  Dr.  J.  Garton  Needham,  resident 
Psychologist,  organized  a series  of  Hobby  Clubs,  where  with  a 
leader  boys  could  follow  their  favorite  pastimes.  There  have 
been  active  off  and  on,  mostly  on,  such  clubs  as  the  follow- 
ing: drill,  current  events,  bird,  nature,  Boy  Scouts,  travel, 
art,  reading,  wrestling,  glee,  music,  orchestra,  stamp,  letter 
writing,  Bible  study,  and  press.  The  musical  clubs  often  fur- 
nish concerts  and  minstrel  shows  for  the  whole  Colony,  and  for 
outside  entertainments. 

Late  summer  of  1935  saw  the  beginning  of  the  su- 
preme joy  of  all — camping  at  Ockanickon.  The  boys  took  their 
turns  there  as  they  had  at  the  shore.  It  is  a Y.M.C.A.  camp, 
about  eighteen  miles  distant,  where  the  boys  enjoyed  swimming ; 
boating;  fishing  (with  doubtful  results) ; eating  outdoors;  smok- 
ing before  a huge  log  fire ; listening  to  tales  by  the  Sioux  Iindian, 
Bear  Heart ; sleeping  in  tents ; hiking  and  when  they  went  home 
dreaming  of  the  good  times. 

Next  came  the  Library,  opened  in  December,  1936.  It  was 
not  the  first  library;  the  boys  have  always  had  books  around, 
more  or  less,  but  not  in  any  great  quantity,  nor  under  strict 
supervision.  There  used  to  be  a library  of  about  300  books 
which  later  became  scattered.  Our  library  now,  of  several 
thousand  books,  is  run  as  nearly  as  possible  as  an  outside 
library,  with  cards,  files,  rules  and  a librarian  who  is  terribly 
fussy  about  everything. 

Christmas  has  ever  been  the  best  day  of  the  year.  Since 
the  first  Christmas  in  1914,  when  there  were  eight  boys  in  the 
Colony,  a friendly  spirit,  within  its  own  borders,  and  toward 
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all  the  world,  was  born,  and  ever  since  has  lived  undiminished. 
When  Santa  Claus  came,  many  little  ones  in  the  Pine  Belt  never 
even  heard  of  Christmas.  Mrs.  Macomber  was  the  first  to  tell 
them  the  story  of  Bethlehem.  They  were  amazed  and  awed. 
She  wrote,  “Families  are  coming  from  miles  around  to  see  the 
first  community  tree  in  this  region.”  Here  they  learned  Christ- 
mas carols,  and  about  presents. 

The  Holy  Day  has  been  much  the  same  through  the  years, 
except  that  its  celebration  grows  in  size.  In  recent  years 
groups  of  about  fifteen  boys  have  visited  the  neighboring  coun- 
tryside on  Christmas  Eve,  singing  carols  at  the  homes  of  their 
friends. 

From  the  old  diary: 

“December  25, 1916.  Household  awakened  by  ‘Silent  Night’ 
being  played  on  the  piano.  Boys  went  skating  in  the  afternoon. 
(“Household” — How  many  households  are  there  now!) 

“December  25,  1917.  Colony  Band  aroused  the  folks  at 
5:00  a.m.  Boys  assembled  in  Dining  Room  at  9:30.  Every 
boy  was  given  a stocking  filled  with  candy  and  nuts,  and  a 
present,  or  several  of  them. 

“December  23,  1922.  Santa  Claus  party  this  evening.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Darlington  and  Miss  White  attended,  etc.  The  cot- 
tages were  all  visited  after  the  party,  and  the  decorations  were 
all  very  lovely. 

“December  25,  1927.  Work  in  the  Christmas  room  all  day.” 

Miss  Emlen  recalls  with  pleasure  the  cozy  times  employes 
had  together. 

The  Macombers  were  gay-spirited,  and  it  was  not  unusual 
for  folks  to  get  up  and  dance  with  each  other  during  dinner. 
Employe  life  was  a family  affair.  For  a time  they  lived  in 
Myrtle,  Laurel  across  the  road  being  the  office  building.  They 
all  sat  down  to  one  table,  Mr.  Macomber  at  the  head,  carving; 
Mr.  Cranmer  sat  at  his  side,  and  carved  when  “Mac”  was  away. 

But  that  friendly  spirit  still  lives.  Dr.  Jones  said  to  Miss 
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Riley  when  he  first  came,  “One  reason  why  I wanted  to  come  to 
New  Lisbon  was  the  spirit  of  friendliness  that  dwells  here.” 

In  the  fall  of  1935  the  west  wing  of  Spruce  cottage  (the  old 
hospital)  was  assigned  to  the  employes  as  a club  house,  where 
since  then  they  have  followed  the  devices  and  desires  of  their 
own  hearts,  and  no  boy  may  introduce  his  nose  therein — not 
even  a reporter  on  the  Four  Mile  Sign  Post,  carrying  a duly 
accredited  press  card. 

The  Colony  kept  open  house  on  “Annual  Days.”  These 
began  with  the  first  picnic.  These  Annual  days  grew  to  be  pre- 
tentious affairs,  with  a great  bustle  of  preparation,  the  boys 
providing  elaborate  entertainment,  and  sometimes  making  mon- 
ey, with  the  Board  of  Lady  Visitors,  selling  ice  cream,  etc. 

Miss  Margaret  S.  Haines  recalls  that  in  the  old  Auditorium, 
about  1923,  one  of  the  amusements  on  Annual  Day  was  a bed- 
making contest  by  the  boys.  They  challenged  any  men  in  the 
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audience  to  come  up  and  try  to  beat  them.  The  boys  giggled 
and  the  audience  laughed  aloud  at  the  results. 

On  Annual  Day  in  1917  (July  26)  the  music  was  furnished 
by  the  boys’  and  girls’  band  from  The  Vineland  Training  School. 
The  baseball  game  was  between  Vineland  and  the  Colony.  Pro- 
fessor Johnstone  was  the  umpire,  and  the  score  was  even.  In 
1920  the  annual  picnic  was  attended  by  Commissioner  Burdette 
G.  Lewis  and  his  party;  the  boys  gave  a pirate  play;  and  the 
Commissioner  spoke  appreciatively  of  the  Colony’s  progress 
and  his  belief  in  the  growth  of  the  Institution. 

The  last  record  of  an  Annual  Day  describes  an  estimate  of 
four  hundred  visitors,  with  one  hundred  fifteen  lunching  at 
Myrtle  Cottage. 

The  total  number  of  visitors  for  the  year  1936  was  15,233. 


DR.  C.  T.  JONES 


Superintendent  Since  1929 

whose  rich  background  of  training  and  experience  in  psychological  research, 
public  education,  and  institutional  administration  has  made  possible  the 
development  of  the  present  constructive  program  of 
training  and  rehabilitation. 


CHAPTER  XII 


Education 

To  tell  the  story  of  education  at  the  Colony  is  to  tell  how 
an  idea  grew — grew  beyond  all  dreams  of  those  who  started  it. 
Professor  Johnstone’s  idea  was  to  found  a place  where  the 
State’s  weaker  children,  though  strong  in  body,  could  find  use- 
ful work,  contentment,  and  safety,  safety  from  the  temptations 
of  the  world,  with  kindly  people  to  guide  their  lives. 

That  idea  was  right.  But  boys  soon  came  by  dozens,  and 
scores,  to  find  this  haven.  Little  boys  came.  Bright  boys 
came  with  just  kinks  in  their  minds  that  needed  straightening. 
Blind  boys  came,  and  the  lame.  These  boys  were  not  just  labor- 
ers. They  could  learn  reading  and  writing;  geography;  art; 
hand-crafts ; arithmetic  and  history.  Many  of  them  had  already 
been  started  in  these  branches  in  other  schools. 

Teaching  the  boys  the  finer  arts  began  very  early — with 
the  band  in  1921.  The  first  we  hear  of  regular  school  was 
in  the  same  year,  when  Mrs.  Cornelia  B.  Meytrott,  from  the 
State  Department  in  Trenton,  came  to  the  Colony  to  talk  over 
school  work.  The  school  was  very  small  and  unimportant  in 
those  days.  Everybody  was  too  busy  just  living.  The  farm, 
the  building  operations,  and  the  home  life  occupied  most  of  their 
thoughts  and  their  time. 

Then  on  the  morning  of  July  20,  1923,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Walton 
arrived  as  the  new  superintendent.  One  of  his  first  efforts  was 
to  start  the  manual  training  department,  which  has  been  des- 
cribed in  a previous  chapter;  also,  Miss  Hough’s  “O.  T.”  class 
in  January  1924. 

But  all  this  was  not  “academic”  work.  Our  boys  have  often 
heard  that  word.  What  does  it  mean  ? It  comes  from  academy, 
a place  where  only  the  mind  is  taught.  Academic  studies  are 
distinctly  brain  work.  The  hands  and  the  feet  and  the  muscles 
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are  not  concerned,  except  insofar  as  they  may  help  the  brain 
master  some  problem.  Our  school  is  our  academy;  and  though 
we  may  find  some  arts  in  it  that  have  to  do  with  the  hands, 
they  are  meant  in  the  long  run  to  aid  the  brain. 

Since  the  minds  of  all  of  the  boys  when  they  first  came 
here  were  in  something  of  a jumble,  mind  training  was  neces- 
sary— particularly  for  the  little  boys  who  had  so  much  life 
still  before  them. 

The  first  school  was  held  in  the  dormitory  of  old  Pyxie, 
which  stood  near  the  Service  Building.  Mr.  Jefferies,  the  band 
master,  used  to  help  now  and  then,  until  regular  teachers  ar- 
rived. At  first  these  were  young  men  and  women  from  Antioch 
College,  who  came  two  by  two,  for  periods  of  a month  to  six 
weeks.  There  were  about  ten  in  all. 

During  the  six  years  of  Mr.  Walton’s  administration  (1923 
to  1929)  the  school  idea  grew.  But  these  Antioch  teachers, 
whom  he  had  introduced  as  the  best  thing  possible  at  the  time, 
were  coming  and  going  so  frequently  that,  though  it  was  good 
training  for  the  teachers,  it  was  sometimes  confusing  to  the 
boys.  The  schoolroom  was  wherever  a place  could  be  found 
to  squeeze  it  in.  At  one  time  it  shared  its  quarters  with 
the  Band!  Can  you  imagine  poor  little  heads  trying  to  get  the 
best  of  arithmetic  in  the  midst  of  the  flute’s  tootle-ootles  and 
the  drum’s  rhythmic  thumps?  At  another  time  it  occupied  what 
is  now  the  family  dining  room,  together  with  the  uO.  T.”  shop, 
amid  the  sound  of  looms. 

Nevertheless,  the  beginnings  of  a fine  educational  system 
took  place  at  this  time.  In  1927  Miss  Greenwald  had  charge 
of  the  school,  and  a quotation  from  her  report  for  that  year  will 
serve  as  a milestone  in  the  boys’  road  to  learning:— 

“Day  school  continues  in  two  sessions.  There  are  thirteen 
in  the  morning  session  and  ten  in  the  afternoon.  Arithmetic 
is  still  being  taught  on  a practical  basis.  The  toystore  has 
been  used  where  the  boys  buy,  sell,  weigh,  measure,  and  count 
in  a very  businesslike  way.  Spelling  and  language  have  been 
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correlated  with  reading.  Equal  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  si- 
lent and  oral  reading.  At  recess  time  games  of  volley  ball,  bas- 
ket ball,  passball,  baseball,  and  marbles  have  been  played.  The 
dayschool  has  given  two  plays,  one  at  Annual  Day  and  one  at 
Christmas  time 

“ In  the  spring,  garden  plots  were  provided  for  those  boys 
who  were  interested  in  this  work.  All  but  one  prepared  and 

planted  a plot  with  beets,  spinach,,  carrots,  and  peas 

The  boys  have  the  privilege  of  taking  their  products  to  the 
kitchen  and  receiving  credit  on  their  store  cards. 

“Night  school  started  the  latter  part  of  September  with 
anyone  entering  who  desired  to  come.  Forty-nine  boys  entered. 

A school  library  was  started  so  that  those  who  were 

interested  and  desired  to  read  could  do  so.  The  library  contain- 
ed one  hundred  and  thirty  books,  and  the  boys  have  taken  to  it 
with  enthusiasm.” 

In  those  days  no  boy  was  in  school  more  than  two  and  one- 
half  hours  in  one  day. 

One  of  the  most  important  developments  of  the  school  has 
been  the  Blind  Class.  The  first  blind  boy  to  arrive  was  Tony 
Centimola,  on  October  1,  1924.  It  was  soon  realized  that  these 
boys  needed  special  training;  so  Mr.  Ward  D.  Kerlin,  whose  wife 
has  been  so  long  a member  of  our  Board  of  Managers,  brought 
a teacher  for  them,  not  to  stay  but  to  visit — Miss  Christiana 
T.  Lybrandt,  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  who  is  herself  blind.  In  March,  1930,  Miss  Charlotte  A. 
Steinbach  arrived  as  Director  of  Education.  Resident  teachers 
were  added  to  her  staff,  and  gradually  the  school  department 
has  grown  in  size  and  importance. 

In  April  1932  a special  class  in  the  school  was  organized 
for  the  blind  and  partially  blind  boys,  with  a teacher  of  their 
own,  giving  them  full  time,  Mr.  Donald  Burns,  who  was  also 
blind.  This  was  the  first  class  for  the  blind  in  a school  of 
this  kind. 

In  1928  there  were  324  boys  in  the  Colony,  and  22  boys  in 
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the  school.  In  1937  there  were  800  boys  enrolled,  and  180  in 
the  school.. 

Miss  Steinbach’s  methods  were  advanced,  for  she  had  al- 
ready many  years’  experience  in  this  kind  of  work. 

She  found  the  school  in  the  basement  of  Willow.  It  was 
a bit  damp  and  dark.  There  were  no  blackboards,  and  few 
materials.  One  teacher  would  have  as  many  as  sixty  boys  at 
once,  with  no  classification. 

At  once  Miss  Steinbach  bustled  about,  setting  up  her  new 
system  of  educational  housekeeping.  She  asked  for  special 
teachers  for  this  and  that;  but  adequate  funds  were  not  avail- 
able. She  went  on  organizing  just  the  same,  and  that  first 
summer  saw  five  teachers  on  duty.  Dr.  Edgar  M.  Finck,  a mem- 
ber of  our  Board  of  Managers,  who  was  then  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education,  said,  “We  see  a real  school  coming 
out  of  this.” 

Mr.  Abrams  came  here  for  one  month  from  the  Wayne 
County  Training  School  in  Michigan  to  organize  a print  shop. 


THE  COLONY  PRINT  SHOP 
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The  class  met  for  the  first  time  in  the  basement  of  new  Pyxie, 
in  July  1930.  Then  we  read  a happy  note  in  one  of  the  school 
reports:  “These  rooms  will  be  used  for  school  purposes  until 
the  new  school  building  is  ready.” 

In  that  new  building  now  is  a beautiful  little  print  shop. 
The  equipment  is  largely  the  gift  of  Mr.  Charles  T.  Brown, 
late  member  of  the  Board,  and  in  whose  memory  a bronze 
tablet  is  set  into  the  wall.  The  boys  under  their  instructor 
became  so  useful  that  the  little  print  shop  was  nearly  swamped 
many  a time  with  orders  from  the  office  for  forms,  programs, 
and  whatnot. 

Besides  this,  Mr.  Brown  was  largely  responsible  for  our 
getting  the  new  school  building.  He  talked  to  Commissioner 
Ellis  and  many  “State  People,”  and  convinced  them  of  our  need. 

One  of  the  most  important  school  developments  is  music. 
Entertainment  has  ever  been  a feature  of  the  Colony,  both  for 
ourselves  and  for  visitors.  For  twenty  years  Annual  Day  was 
a time  for  open  house,  with  concerts,  plays,  exhibits,  games, 
and  festivities  of  all  kinds.  But  the  last  Annual  Day,  in  1934, 
was  literally  blown  out  of  existence,  for  a big  wind  storm  came 
up  and  blew  costumes,  acrobats,  and  various  entertainers  quite 
out  of  the  picture. 

We  entertain,  however,  just  as  lavishly  in  small  doses.  Let 
a group  of  visitors  but  show  their  inquiring  faces  within  our 
grounds,  and  the  boys  are  ready  instantly  to  amuse  them  with 
singing;  reciting;  with  the  clappers  and  their  gay  din;  with  the 
rhythm  band;  with  the  violins;  with  the  Glee  Club;  with  the 
band;  and  with  the  orchestra.  The  violin  class  is  a special 
triumph.  At  times  the  class  in  this  difficult  instrument  has 
numbered  more  than  twenty-five,  with  always  a group  of  four 
or  five  who  play  together,  in  parts,  well  enough  to  entertain 
publicly.  This  class  was  begun  in  October  1934.  So  rapid  was 
their  progress  that  several  boys  were  given  violins  by  their 
parents. 

In  March  1932,  the  school  department  moved  into  its  new 
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THE  VIOLIN  CLASS 
With  Miss  Steinbach,  in  1935 

building.  A school  report  has  this  to  say  about  it:  “This  was 
our  first  full  year  (June  30,  1933)  in  the  new  building,  and  we 
wish  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  privilege  of  working  in 
such  beautiful  and  comfortable  rooms.  The  fine  lighting,  mod- 
ern and  very  satisfactory  ventilating  system,  convenient  stor- 
age closets,  slate  blackboards,  ease  and  quiet  resulting  from  the 
linoleum  covered  floors,  and  other  features  combine  to  make  our 
classrooms  pleasant.” 

Education  became  of  real  importance  in  Mr.  Walton’s  time 
and  jumped  forward  rapidly  under  the  guidance  of  the  next 
superintendent,  Dr.  Jones. 

Of  special  classes,  the  school  report  for  July  1931  has  some- 
thing interesting  to  say:  “Many  new  arrivals  in  the  Colony 
were  too  weak  mentally  to  warrant  their  admission  to  our  reg- 
ular classes.  A teacher  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  a 
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group  of  nearly  forty  children  of  this  type.  This  group  met  in 
our  music  room  for  an  hour  daily.  From  this  beginning  there 
has  developed  three  so-called  ‘special  classes.’  The  joy 
these  children  exhibit  in  the  privilege  of  ‘school’  is  truly  touch- 
ing, and  their  steady  improvement  in  social  adjustment,  develop- 
ment of  the  play  instinct,  ability  to  speak  and  to  sing,  to  march, 
their  increased  pride  in  neat  appearance  and  proper  behavior 
attests  the  value  of  these  classes.” 

Some  of  our  boys  wonder  what  kiddy  cars,  velocipedes,  and 
arts  and  crafts  have  to  do  with  school.  No  modern  school,  insti- 
tution or  otherwise,  is  concerned  merely  with  “readin’,  ’ritin’, 
and  ’rithmetic.”  Scientists  have  learned  that  the  brain  often 
gets  the  cart  before  the  horse,  so  that  to  improve  the  mind,  one 
must  improve  bones  and  muscles  and  nerves.  If  a little  boy 
learns  to  balance  himself  skillfully  on  a scooter  or  to  keep  in 
tune  with  a new  song,  or  to  weave  a basket,  he  can  sooner  learn 
to  behave  himself  and  to  read  about  “dog  and  cat.”  Well,  of 
all  things! 

The  idea,  of  a newspaper  for  the  boys  was  not  looked  upon 
with  favor  by  everybody  at  first.  But  an  editor  was  brought 
in,  who  immediately  began  teaching  the  boys  what  this  meant. 
One  thing  she  never  had  to  teach  them — the  fun  of  having 
their  names  in  the  paper.  Ten  or  fifteen  boys  gathered  about 
her  to  lay  plans  for  the  first  issue,  which  came  out  on  May  4, 
1935.  The  little  four-page  paper  had  some  printing  problems 
at  first,  for  our  own  shop  had  not  sufficient  equipment  even 
for  that.  At  last  arrangements  were  made  with  an  outside  com- 
mercial printer. 

Dr.  Jones’  choice  of  a name  was  significant  and  distinctive: 
“The  Four  Mile  Sign  Post.”  Four  Mile  is  our  local  neighbor- 
hood name,  of  which  there  probably  is  not  another  in  the  world. 
A Sign  Post  points  the  way.  With  us,  it  points  the  way  to 
better  and  happier  living.  In  the  Colony  its  object  is  to  educate 
and  amuse  the  boys;  on  the  outside  it  is  a link  between  the 
boys  and  their  families,  and  between  ourselves  and  a fast  widen- 
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ing  circle  of  friends  throughout  the  country— even  to  countries 
across  the  ocean. 

Many  of  the  boys  like  to  express  themselves  in  their  paper. 
They  like  to  see  their  ideas  in  print,  for  all  to  read. 

The  Library,  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  Recreation,  is 
also  educational.  The  editor  had  not  been  here  long  before 
she  began  plans  for  it.  Gradually  they  took  shape.  Old  friends 
of  the  Colony,  and  some  new  ones,  were  asked  to  help;  and  the 
result  was  a fine  collection  of  books — for  all  tastes,  all  ages, 
and  all  sizes  of  people.  A section  of  the  basement  of  Lupin 
Cottage  was  partitioned  off,  and  there  blossomed  bright  elec- 
tric lights,  roomy  benches  and  tables,  shelves  and  gay  flowers. 

About  two  hundred  boys  are  able  to  read  well  enough  to 
have  cards  and  take  books  out.  All  other  boys  who  are  well 
behaved,  which  means  ninety-eight  per  cent  of  them,  may  come 
to  the  Library  to  look  at  pictures  in  the  magazines  and  story 
books  on  the  tables.  It  is  a place  of  quiet  cheerfulness,  and  a 
great  antidote  for  mischief. 

Also  for  many  years  the  Burlington  County  Free  Library 
has  maintained  a service  here,  at  the  Trading  Post.  It  is  kept 
as  a separate  unit,  for  use  of  the  employes. 


CORNER  OF  THE  LIBRARY 


CHAPTER  XIII 
Cottage  Life 

In  the  Colony's  early  days  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
"‘Cottage  life”  being  a matter  apart.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macomber 
were  the  Colony  father  and  mother  and  all  were  together  as 
one  family.  Twenty-five  years  later  there  are  eleven  cottages 
and  thirty-eight  fathers  and  mothers! 

By  cottage  life  we  mean  “family  life.”  Though  the  various 
departments  of  the  Colony  stand  forth  as  important  units, 
such  as  the  power  house,  the  farm,  the  laundry,  psychol- 
ogy, schooling,  recreation,  etc.,  the  most  intimate  thing  in 
the  boys’  lives  is  the  place  where  they  all  gather  as  evening 
shadows  fall — where  they  keep  their  rows  of  toothbrushes; 
where,  sleepy  and  tired,  they  crawl  between  the  sheets;  where 
the  nearest  thing  to  Mother  chides  them  for  their  naughtiness, 
or  cheers  them  in  their  troubles,  or  rejoices  with  them  in  their 
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happiness,  or  makes  their  Hallowe’en  costume — the  Cottage 
Mother. 

Sometimes  through  the  years  she  has  not  seemed  like  Moth- 
er at  all;  that  was  because  she  did  not  belong  there — because 
she  had  not  found  the  right  place.  But  more  and  more  the 
right  one  has  come. 

Hundreds  of  funny  pictures  could  be  drawn  of  daily  hap- 
penings. For  instance,  at  bath  time  excitement  runs  high. 
One  day  we  were  in  a sewing  room  where  the  cottage  mother 
was  trying  to  mend,  with  boys  swarming  all  about  her.  “Mrs. 
Case,  Jimmy  hid  my  toothbrush.”  “Mrs.  Case,  I can’t  find  my 
clean  underwear.”  “Mrs.  Case,  my  soap  fell  out  the  window.” 

This  kind  of  cottage  mother  has  become  the  rule  through 
careful  selection,  a trial-and-error  progress,  on  the  part  of  the 
superintendents. 

The  Colony  had  a magnificent  start  in  the  courage,  gayety, 
and  loving  kindness  of  Mrs.  Macomber.  Afterwards  in  the 
rapid  growth  many  adjustments  were  necessary.  Always  the 
boys’  happiness  and  safety  have  come  first — though  they  did 
not  always  see  it  in  that  light  themselves;  sometimes  one’s  own 
way  is  so  much  better  than  anything  else.  Always  birthdays, 
holidays,  Christmas,  Easter,  have  been  as  homelike  as  possible  in 
every  cottage — sometimes  better  than  real  home.  Every  Christ- 
mas has  seen  great  rivalry  among  cottages  in  decorating  with 
trees,  lights,  and  creations  marvelous  to  see.  Every  spring  there 
is  a feverish  industry  with  lawns  and  shrubs  and  seeds,  every 
cottage  confident  of  its  summer  triumph  to  come.  They  grow 
more  beautiful  every  year,  these  cottage  gardens  that  have  been 
conquering  the  sandy  wastes  left  when  the  forests  were  cleared. 

Much  of  the  furnishings  of  the  cottages  has  been  made  by 
the  boys,  in  occupational  therapy,  manual  training,  arts  and 
crafts,  such  as  rugs,  scarfs,  furniture,  pictures,  lamps,  etc.  In 
1922  a radio  made  its  appearance  in  the  assembly  hall  in  old 
Lupin,  paid  for  by  donations  from  friends  of  the  Colony.  Hob- 
bies are  encouraged  more  than  ever  in  recent  years,  though  the 


Glimpses,  left  to  right,  of  Pine,  Lupin,  Willow  and  Azalea 
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boys’  love  of  pets  has  fallen  away  somewhat  since  the  glorious 
days  of  “dogtown.”  Here  little  pens  and  shanties  made  a very 
city  of  “pooches”  beyond  the  groves  of  Holly  Cottage.  But 
barks  and  howls  and  sometimes,  alas,  neglect  caused  the  dog 
population  to  dwindle  and  disappear. 

It  is  a far  cry  from  the  days  when  Mr.  Macomber  would 
call  his  boys  for  their  Saturday  “shower”  bath,  beneath  a barrel 
up  in  a tree.  Now  nearly  800  boys  take  a bath  almost  every 
day,  in  scores  of  tubs  and  showers.  They  have  seldom  been 
made  to  do  this;  they  have  just  acquired  the  habit;  though 
some  boys  do  take  it  upon  themselves  to  see  that  the  smaller 
ones  have  scrubbed  properly  behind  the  ears. 

Aside  from  the  general  Colony  recreational  program,  the 
separate  cottages  have  always  conducted  their  own  private  bus- 
iness along  such  lines.  There  are  inter-cottage  baseball  teams, 
hikes,  berry-picking,  swimming  parties,  skating  parties,  dinner 
parties  with  special  treats  not  on  the  menu  in  the  service  build- 
ing. 

There  is  a name  that  will  always  be  closely  associated  with 
cottage  life,  Mr.  Ralph  G.  Riggins,  who  came  to  us  in  July  1930 
as  a supervisor  of  the  boys.  This  position  had  been  created 
by  Mr.  Walton,  when  he  engaged  Mr.  Richard  Green wald  as 
the  first  supervisor.  Mr.  Herbert  Klumpp  followed  in  April 
1926.  Then  two  more,  Mr.  H.  Hum  Diller,  in  June  1927,  and 
Mr.  Elmer  W.  Clark,  in  November  1927. 

For  years  Mr.  Riggins  has  overseen  the  boys’  intimate  lives, 
and  guided  their  cottage  mothers  and  fathers  and  attendants, 
and  talked  with  their  parents.  It  is  his  department  that  has 
classified  the  boys — that  is,  studied  their  particular  difficulties, 
and  laid  plans  to  place  them  in  the  cottage  where  they  would 
be  happiest,  in  work  that  would  suit  them  best,  in  school  or 
in  the  doctor’s  care,  to  restore  their  health  or  cure  their  dis- 
abilities. 

It  is  this  department  that  has  helped  the  boys  better  to 
understand  each  other,  their  families,  the  community  about  us. 
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Then  there  is  discipline.  Ah,  that  is  a ticklish  word. 

Boys  must  behave.  But  we  do  not  make  them  behave;  we 
make  them  want  to.  We  make  them  happy;  we  keep  them  busy; 
we  teach  them.  We  put  the  soft  pedal  on  that  word  “punish- 
ment.” Very  few  boys  are  really  bad,  and  when  they  are,  they  are 
sent  somewhere  else,  which  we  won’t  mention.  Boys  are  full  of 
mischief,  and  they  get  a little  careless  about  it  now  and  then. 
They  get  a little  scrappy  or  a little  saucy,  or  a bit  disobedient. 
They  get  into  other  kinds  of  trouble,  too,  when  their  will  pow<.r 
gets  off  the  track,  or  their  nerves  play  tricks  on  them.  Then — 
into  the  repair  shop! 

Cedar  I Cottage  is  waiting  for  them,  where  they  can  sit 
down  and  think  about  their  sins,  and  have  a kindly  cottage 
mother  and  father  tell  them  a few  things.  If  the  matter  is  ser- 
ious, and  the  boy  pretty  well  grown  up,  there  is  Elm  Cottage. 
The  boys  fondly  call  it  “jail,”  and  joke  in  a superior  way  about 
its  being  a nice  place  to  spend  a few  days  of  rest.  They  are 
not  quite  so  smart  as  they  think ; for  here  is  a place  where  they 
are  being  re-built. 

Life  for  boys  in  these  two  cottages  is  much  the  same  as 
in  the  other  cottages  except  that  they  are  under  constant  super- 
vision. They  carry  on  their  daily  work;  attend  school,  clubs, 
and  ball  games ; listen  to  the  radio,  and  play  quiet  games.  After 
a period  of  adjustment  they  are  re-assigned  to  their  former 
cottage  group,  or  to  another  group  where  they  can  make  a bet- 
ter adjustment. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


Health  Service 

The  name  of  this  chapter  means  more  than  just  a title.  It 
is  the  foundation  of  the  Colony’s  work.  Health  of  body, 
and  health  of  mind.  Sometimes  one  is  sick ; sometimes 
the  other;  sometimes  both.  Therefore  health  service,  deal- 
ing with  the  body,  has  been  as  important  a part  of  our 
care  of  the  boys  as  our  study  of  their  minds  and  hearts. 
Of  the  special  needs  of  Colony  boys  it  is  interesting  to 
read  from  an  old  report  by  the  first  resident  physician, 
Dr.  Harris  M.  Carey,  who  came  here  in  May  1927 : “We 
have  had  the  usual  number  of  minor  injuries  and  mild  ail- 
ments to  be  expected  in  a population  made  up  largely  of  active 
growing  boys  ....  We  encourage  them  to  take  part  in  such 
athletic  exercises  and  sports,  under  supervision,  as  is  best 
suited  to  their  condition  ....  From  the  fact  that  a large  per- 
centage of  our  population  presents  the  problem  of  physical  crip- 
ples we  must  be  prepared  to  see  them  react  to  the  ordinary 
ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir  in  a manner  far  different  from  normal 
boys  in  ordinary  circumstances.” 

There  were  ten  tonsillectomies  that  year,  1927,  (which 
means  having  your  tonsils  out)  and  three  major  operations 
by  Dr.  Daniel  F.  Remer,  of  Mount  Holly.  Before  and  after  care 
of  these  operations  was  given  by  our  own  hospital  staff. 

Arrangements  were  made  with  the  surgeons  of  Wills  Eye 
Hospital,  in  Philadelphia,  to  care  for  such  operative  cases  in 
their  line  as  may  present  themselves  from  time  to  time.  Com- 
plete surveys  of  the  entire  population  were  made,  and  a careful 
watch  kept  on  eye  and  ear  conditions,  heart,  and  all  possible 
ills. 

From  the  beginning  Dr.  Emlen  P.  Darlington  has  been  on 
call.  All  these  years  he  has  attended  the  boys  in  emergency, 


Spruce  Cottage,  formerly  the  old  Hospital,  built  in  1921.  It  is  now  the 
home  of  crippled  boys,  and  quarters  of  the  Four  Mile  Social  Club 


The  old  Hospital  as  it  looked  when  just  completed 
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during  doctors’  vacations,  and  on  routine  calls.  But  the  first 
regular  visiting  physician  was  Dr.  Lyman  B.  Hollingshead  of 
Pemberton.  Following  the  first  resident,  were  Dr.  Hobart  R. 
Hunter  (June  1,  1930),  Dr.  Maxwell  B.  Molotcheck  (May  15, 
1931),  Dr.  LeRoy  A.  Wilkes  (February  1,  1933),  Dr.  Ralph 
G.  Gladen,  and  then  Dr.  James  S.  Atkinson.  Many  consult- 
ing specialists  in  all  kinds  of  medical  work  have  been  in  attend- 
ance, not  just  for  the  boys,  but  for  the  study  of  physical  man- 
kind in  general. 

The  Colony  boys  have  a fairly  good  idea  of  this  themselves. 
.All  together,  with  their  companions,  they  do  not  feel  “different,” 
as  they  used  to  before  they  came  here.  They  get  into  the  spirit 
of  the  thing. 

Health  Service  began  in  the  Colony  a quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  when  Professor  Johnstone  planted  here  in  the 
forest  the  seed  of  Community  Spirit.  The  little  Colony  had 
thrift,  brotherhood,  and  happiness  as  its  object.  You  have  read 
in  earlier  chapters  of  its  hardships  and  its  victories.  But 
early  supervisors  and  their  boys  did  not  only  conquer  the  wild- 
erness; they  ministered  to  their  neighbors.  Neighbors  of 
the  woods  for  many  miles  around  came  for  advice,  medi- 
cal care,  sympathy,  and  good  times.  Where  Mrs.  Macomber 
used  to  take  into  her  small  frame  home  where  she  lived  with 
the  boys,  a sick  old  man  of  the  forest  or  a Piney’s  dying  baby, 
there  now  stands  a beautiful  new  Hospital.  It  has  no  name, 
no  memorial,  no  endowment;  just  “the  Hospital  at  the  Colony.” 
It  was  built  to  take  care  of  the  Colony’s  boys,  with  a capacity 
of  twenty-two  beds.  Sometimes  the  “capacity”  is  twice  that. 
Its  size  is  quite  adequate  for  Colony  needs;  but  through  the 
broad  entrance  gates  often  hurry  neighbors  in  distress.  The 
nearest  general  public  hospital  is  fifteen  miles  away.  Long 
ago  when  Four  Mile  received  its  name,  because  it  was  just  four 
miles  from  several  points,  several  roads  led  this  way — roads 
often  traveled  then  as  today  by  people  sick  or  hurt. 

There  are  some  medical  cases  from  the  neighborhood, 
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but  a great  many  emergencies.  Some  of  them  stay  two 
weeks.  Some  of  them  return  for  treatment.  Alcoholics 
are  brought  in  by  the  State  Police,  and  visitors  to  the 
Institution  have  seizures,  from  heart  attacks  to  headaches. 
Many  accident  cases  are  from  the  motor  highways  that 
pass  the  gate,  or  nearby.  To  a limited  degree  we  can 
meet  almost  any  emergency,  from  snake  venom  to  extra- 
venous  infusion.  There  have  been  as  high  as  eight  major  ac- 
cidents in  one  day  including  skull  fractures  and  broken  backs. 

Most  noted  among  our  visiting  patients  was  the  German 
journalist,  Mr.  Leonard  Adelt,  a survivor  of  the  lost  Hinden- 
burg.  After  about  three  weeks’  sojourn  with  us,  he  proceeded 
to  his  brother’s  home,  everyone  rejoicing  in  his  recovery. 

Industrial  and  forest  accidents  have  always  included  in- 
jury and  exhaustion  from  forest  fires,  cuts  from  saws  and  axes, 
gunshot  wounds,  snake  bites,  etc. 

This  community  work  of  the  Hospital  is  shared  by  our 
office  workers.  There  is  often  the  sad,  and  sometimes  compli- 
cated, duty  of  notifying  and  comforting  relatives,  answering 
the  questions  of  lawyers  and  insurance  people,  and  untangling 
many  unhappy  mix-ups. 

In  1921  the  first  hospital  building  was  erected.  It  is  a 
monument  to  Mr.  Macomber’s  economy,  for  he  built  it  from 
money  left  over  from  the  construction  of  a dormitory.  The 
Macombers  were  proud  of  making  every  dollar  count.  The 
State  had  appropriated  a generous  amount  for  this  new  cottage. 
By  using  the  Colony  boys’  labor — the  digging,  the  carting  with 
wheelbarrows,  the  making  of  cement  blocks,  all  of  which  certain 
boys  love  to  do,  and  by  hiring  expert  mechanics  by  the  day  he 
managed  to  save  enough  to  build  a hospital,  which  was 
used  for  that  purpose  until  1935.  Now  it  is  called  Spruce  Cot- 
tage, and  is  the  home  of  the  crippled  boys;  also  the  quarters  of 
the  Four  Mile  Social  Club,  an  employe  organization,  which  uses 
the  west  wing. 

For  a long  time  early  morning  clinics  have  been  the  order 
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of  the  day;  but  at  first  they  were  held  only  once  a month,  both 
for  medical  and  psychological  purposes.  As  Dr.  Darlington 
said  of  these  early  times : “Those  days  were  only  rough  trails. 
Children  came  from  other  parts  of  the  county — Hanover,  Wood- 
land, Pemberton,  Vincentown,  and  other  neighboring  town- 
ships. Many  were  under-privileged  children  brought  in  by  social 
service  workers — principally  Miss  Margaret  Haines.”  Every 
morning  now,  skipping,  walking,  running,  strolling,  our  boys 
come  by  dozens,  some  whistling  or  singing,  some  looking  very 
glum.  To  quote  an  old  medical  report : “At  Sick  Call  each  morn- 
ing we  attend  to  from  twenty  to  forty  cases,  both  medical  and 
surgical.  We  also  have  the  usual  number  of  imaginary  ills. 
Although  there  may  be  no  physical  basis  for  the  complaint, 
the  condition  is  real  to  the  patient  and  must  be  treated  in  a 
manner  to  relieve  the  boy  without  destroying  his  confidence, 
and  care  must  be  exercised  that  the  idea  does  not  become  a 
fixed  one.”  Whether  a boy  has  anything  the  matter  with  him 
or  not,  he  knows  that  the  hospital  understands  him,  and  will 
care  for  him. 

In  those  early  days  the  boys  had  no  special  schedule  for  the 
hospital.  If  they  wanted  to  go,  they  went.  Sometimes  it  was 
sad,  sometimes  it  was  funny,  sometimes  quite  dramatic.  Some 
had  “hospitalitis” ; and  one  was  called  the  “appendicitis  boy”; 
he  was  sure  he  had  it,  and  appealed  to  many  doctors  in  his  sad 
plight.  He  did  not  have  it  at  all. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  old  Hospital,  thorough  examina- 
tions have  been  the  rule.  Every  boy  is  vaccinated,  Dick-tested, 
Schick-tested,  and  immunized  for  these,  too;  even  for  scarlet 
fever,  in  so  far  as  they  are  able  with  the  knowledge  available. 
“Blood  Wassermans”  are  given,  and  treatment  begun  when  nec- 
essary. 

One  boy  had  a bad  burn  on  his  leg  from  work  at  a forest 
fire.  A consulting  physician  advised  amputation;  but  Dr.  Darl- 
ington patiently  tried  local  treatment  and  skin  grafting,  for 
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which  Thomas  Moore  furnished  most  of  the  skin.  Tom  still 
shows  the  scars  on  his  back,  and  always  will. 

Two  important  parts  of  the  hospital  organization  are  the 
Occupational  Therapy  Shop,  and  the  Dental  Office.  The  dental 
department  started  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Ferdearle  J. 
Fischer,  then  and  now  chief  of  the  dental  department  at  the 
State  Hospital  at  Trenton.  He  visited  the  Colony  once  a week, 
bringing  all  his  instruments  with  him.  Sometimes  the  boys 
wished  he’d  forget  them!  Even  now  some  boys  are  afraid  of 
the  dentist’s  chair;  though  not  the  dentist. 

In  October  1930  the  first  resident  dentist  arrived— -Dr.  John 
J.  Kane.  Next  came  Dr.  Edward  C.  Bloomquist,  in  November 
1931. 

When  the  first  hospital  was  opened,  Dr.  Fischer  had  a den- 
tal office  equipped  in  one  of  the  rooms.  This  was  used  as  late 
as  1937,  when  a beautiful  new  dental  office  was  equipped  in  the 
new  hospital. 

Because  of  the  hospital’s  vigilant  care  all  through  the 
years,  there  have  been  very  few  serious  epidemics.  With  a 
population  rapidly  mounting  to  eight  hundred  boys,  and  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  employes,  all  closely  associated 
with  one  another,  this  is  a record  of  which  to  be  proud.  There 
is  much  contact  with  the  outside  world,  for  boys  and  visitors 
come  and  go,  many  times  in  a month.  Many  years  ago,  in  1918, 
an  epidemic  of  influenza  visited  the  Colony;  but  in  that  tragic 
year  there  was  scarcely  a corner  in  the  whole  world  that  it 
did  not  reach.  At  that  time  our  population  was  about  fifty  boys, 
and  almost  everyone  in  the  Colony  was  sick.  Dr.  Darlington 
tells  us:  “All  of  the  boys  were  down  but  seven.  Some  had 
double  pneumonia,  and  some  developed  tuberculosis.  One  boy 
had  a temperature  of  107  (which  is  rare  and  nearly  certain 
death),  and  some  had  105.  But  none  of  the  boys  died.  There 
were  not  nearly  enough  nurses;  but  I have  always  given  credit 
for  saving  those  boys  to  the  day  and  night  nursing  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Macomber  and  Miss  Riley.  Few  nurses  would  give  such 
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devotion.”  It  was  a period  in  our  history  notable  for  devotion 
and  self-sacrifice. 

In  the  summer  of  1916  we  were  not  so  fortunate,  for  when 
infantile  paralysis  entered  the  Colony,  two  of  the  boys  died. 
The  parents  took  one  of  them,  but  the  body  of  the  other  is  buried 
in  the  little  old  cemetery  out  in  the  forest,  across  the  highway, 
near  the  Glass  House  road.  However,  his  marker  is  in  the 
cemetery  within  the  Colony  grounds. 

Mumps  have  visited  the  Colony  from  time  to  time,  causing 
mostly  chagrin  and  amusement.  Segregation  wards  have  had 
to  be  established  here  and  there,  and  an  S.O.S.  would  be  sent 
out  for  magazines,  cards,  and  radios.  The  boys  have  always 
taken  it  in  the  best  spirit,  and  the  crowded  dormitories  where 
this  contagious  and  inconvenient  disease  neld  forth  were  scenes 
of  merriment.  With  cottage  mothers  and  nurses,  they  looked 
like  big  play  rooms,  over-run  with  boys  clad  in  nighties,  paja- 
mas, and  bath  robes,  and  bare  legs  flying  up  and  down  the  aisles. 


CHAPTER  XV 


Psychology  and  Social  Service 

At  Four  Mile  Colony  Psychology  and  Social  Service  have 
gone  hand  in  hand.  Almost  every  boy  knows  that  psychology 
is  the  study  of  the  mind,  and  that  social  service  means  men  and 
women  helping  each  other.  The  conditions  that  made  our 
Colony  were  conditions  in  which  mankind  indeed  needed  some 
help  from  his  neighbor.  Do  you  remember  the  Binet-Simon 
mental  tests  brought  over  from  France  by  Dr.  Henry  H.  God- 
dard? Miss  Kite’s  study  of  the  Pineys?  Professor  Johnstone’s 
dream  of  a happy  useful  home  for  men  whose  bodies  were 
strong,  but  whose  minds  needed  care  and  teaching?  And  when 
that  home  took  shape,  through  sunshine  and  shadow,  gayety 
and  trouble,  the  study  of  the  mind  went  on  with  great  thor- 
oughness. The  happy  relationship  of  man  with  man  was  at  the 
bottom  of  it  all. 

From  the  time  Mrs.  Macomber  had  her  first  Sunday  School 
and  invited  all  the  little  neighbor  children,  from  the  first 
Christmas  when  they  were  frightened  at  Santa  Claus,  yet  were 
at  the  party  early,,  after  having  walked  over  two  miles  in  the 
snow  with  their  bare  feet  on  the  ground,  their  shoes  having 
no  soles, — from  these  first  days  to  now,  the  Colony  has  loved 
its  neighbors,  though  it  would  be  hard  to  say  who  loved  first, 
the  Colony  or  the  neighbors.  Individuals  and  groups,  all  were 
helpful.  More  presents  were  given  than  can  ever  be  remem- 
bered, such  as  clothing,  plants,  trees,  blankets,  building  mater- 
ials. 

Then  there  was  the  time  when  Chippy  Robinson’s  house 
burned  down.  (You  know  Chippy’s  Spring  very  well.) 
Chippy’s  wife  was  notably  plump.  All  her  possessions  were 
burned  in  the  house,  and  her  garments  were  wet  after  the  ex- 
citement of  fire-fighting.  When  she  arrived  at  the  Colony  for 
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shelter,  what  was  to  be  done  to  find  clothes  for  her?  Miss 
Jennie  Riley,  the  matron  then,  was  a small  person,  but  she 
doubtfully  offered  a dress  for  Mrs.  Chippy.  When  this  lady’s 
nerves  were  being  quieted  after  the  tragedy,  she  was  attended 
as  a sick  person,  her  clothing  being  removed — dress  after  dress, 
like  the  Chinese  or  the  Eskimos— and  when  all  the  garments 
were  off,  she  was  a wee  person,  Miss  Riley’s  dress  was  too  big 
for  her. 

From  earliest  days  neighborhood  people  have  come  in  for 
aid;  but  goodness  knows  what  Joe  Gifford  had  in  his  mind 
when  one  night  he  tried  to  drive  his  horse  and  buggy  up  on  the 
porch  of  Laurel  Cottage.  The  state  building  across  the  high- 
way was  then  his  farm  house. 


BABY  DOROTHY  AND  BOBBY 

Little  Dorothy’s  mother  died  when  she  was  born,  and  Mrs.  Macomber 
brought  her  to  the  Colony,  where  she  was  a very  important  member 
of  the  big  family.  Bobby,  beautiful  and  faithful  friend  of  those  old 
days,  has  long  since  passed  on.  Photo  taken  in  1916. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  “CHIPPY”  ROBINSON 
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In  the  old  Diary  for  February  22,  1915,  some  one  writes. 
“Mrs.  Macomber  went  to  see  Gifford’s  sick  baby  again.  Several 
children  of  the  neighborhood  called  to  exchange  books  that  they 
had  read,  for  others.”  And  again  on  March  1:  “John  Jannone 
came  after  medicine  for  himself,  father,  and  sister.”  From  the 
Newark  Evening  News,  of  April  28,  1916 : “The  women  visitors 
of  the  Burlington  County  Colony  do  not  imprison  their  efforts 
in  any  one  direction,  and  the  Colony  folk,  while  not  there  for 
any  purpose  of  humanitarian  work  among  the  Pines,  have  be- 
come just  one  of  the  people  and  the  people  just  one  of  the  Col- 
ony, naturally  because  of  their  location  and  because  they  bright- 
ened the  corner  where  they  are. 

“Burlington  County,  when  she  decided  to  care  for  her  feeble- 
minded boys,  killed  two  great  big  birds  with  one  single  stone, 
for  the  Colony,  with  its  naturally  kindly  people  at  the  head  of 
it,  has  become  the  nucleus  for  the  so-called  ‘Pineys.’  Every- 
body is  sad  or  merry  together,  particularly  merry  at  Christmas 
time,  and,  though  the  Colony  has  no  great  hall  in  which  to  en- 
tertain its  guests  who  travel  far  it  does  the  next  best  thing, 
to  be  something  that  is  needed  by  everybody— a place  to  get 
together  and  make  life  easier  and  sunnier.” 

Thus  it  was  that  the  boys’  spirit  of  community  help  was 
fostered.  In  the  winter  of  1934  a woman  in  the  back  woods 
was  so  dangerously  ill  that  if  she  did  not  get  medical  aid  at  once 
she  would  die.  The  snow  was  so  deep  that  neither  man  nor 
horse  nor  car  could  penetrate  it.  Our  boys  fell  to  with  might 
and  main,  and  shoveled  a path  all  the  way  in  to  her  home, 
so  that  she  could  be  carried  out,  and  taken  to  a hospital;  and 
her  life  was  saved. 

The  music  of  the  boys’  Band,  Glee  Club,  and  Orchestra  has 
made  many  occasions  merry,  from  a church  supper  nearby, 
to  broadcasting  at  a big  radio  station  in  a large  city.  They 
do  this  without  pay,  though  often  they  receive  presents.  Fight- 
ing forest  fires,  supplying  water  to  neighboring  C.C.C.  Camps 
during  severe  winter  freeze-ups.  “The  ‘home’  sends  their  boy 
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to  us  to  be  helped.  The  Colony  sends  the  boy  out  to  help 
others.” 

Of  course,  our  first  need  of  a psychologist  has  been  for  the 
boys  themselves.  When  they  first  come  they  must  be  “measured” 
and  studied,  so  that  they  may  be  placed  in  a cottage  where  their 
companions  will  be  most  congenial,  or  in  work  that  they  like 
best,  or  in  the  grade  in  school  where  they  can  make  the  most 
progress.  Then  they  must  be  watched  over  with  great  care, 
to  see  that  no  mistakes  have  been  made,  and  that  things  are 
going  as  they  should. 

The  first  important  study  made  of  our  boys  from  a psy- 
chological standpoint  was  in  August  1923,  when  Commissioner 
Ellis  decided  we  needed  a survey, — a looking-over  and  a sum- 
ming-up. The  examiners  who  came  were:  Mr.  J.  D.  Jackson, 
psychologist  from  Trenton;  Mr.  Robert  M.  Beechley,  later  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  the  Training  School  at  Totowa;  Mr. 
G.  M.  Willson,  now  superintendent  of  the  State  Training  School 
at  Lander,  Wyoming;  Miss  Mary  C.  Atkinson,  psychologist  in 
the  Department  of  Institutions  and  Agencies,  and  Dr.  L.  N. 
Yepsen,  now  director  of  the  Division  of  Classification  and  Ed- 
ucation in  the  Department  of  Institutions  and  Agencies. 

The  result  of  this  investigation  was  the  appointment  of  a 
visiting  psychologist,  Miss  Dorothy  M.  Bassett,  of  the  State 
School  at  Vineland,  who  was  assisted  by  Miss  Lucile  D.  Moore. 
But  the  Colony  population  was  growing.  Too  many  boys  for 
just  visiting  psychologists;  so  in  October  1929,  Dr.  Frederick 
L.  Bixby  arrived,  the  first  resident  psychologist.  Two  months 
later  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Kenneth  B.  White.  Two  years 
later  Dr.  Dwight  W.  Miles  arrived,  who  remained  with  us  three 
years.  Dr.  G.  Garton  Needham  came  next.  Then  Dr.  Samuel  B. 
Cummings,  Jr. 

Teachers  and  students  from  many  universities  and  branches 
of  social  service  have  visited  us  from  the  beginning,  when  in 
the  summer  of  1914  a group  of  forty  came  to  see  the  little  new 
Colony.  They  later  came  from  many  states,  and  from  other 
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countries.  During  the  World  War,  in  the  fall  of  1917,  the  Army- 
Department  of  Psychology  at  Camp  Dix  sent  officers  to  study 
here,  that  their  methods  of  judging  soldiers  as  to  fitness  for 
service  might  be  improved. 

Our  boys  have  never  minded  being  objects  of  study.  At 
clinics  they  get  dressed  up  in  their  best  suits,  and  answer 
questions  gladly.  It  is  something  of  a lark.  But  of  course 
much  of  the  study  is  just  with  records — figures  that  nobody 
but  scientists  ever  want  to  bother  with. 

Many  welfare  agencies  throughout  the  State  bring  boys 
here  for  examination,  to  see  why  certain  things  have  been  go- 
ing wrong,  and  what  is  best  to  do  about  it. 

We  believe  that  religion  belongs  in  this  chapter  on  Psy- 
chology and  Social  Service,  because  it  is  in  spiritual  things  that 
boys  often  find  guidance  and  happiness.  There  has  always  been 
Sunday  School  at  the  Colony,  and  often  special  services  con- 
ducted by  ministers  of  different  faiths.  The  most  regular  re- 
ligious training,  outside  our  weekly  Sunday  School,  is  that  given 
by  the  Episcopal  Church,  led  for  many  years  by  the  Reverend 
Samuel  G.  Welles,  of  Trenton.  Through  his  efforts,  and  some 
Episcopalian  employes  of  the  Colony,  a little  chapel  was  estab- 
lished. At  one  time  it  occupied  a room  in  Myrtle,  and  later  in 
the  basement  of  Pyxie  II.  Once  a year  the  Bishop  comes  for 
confirmation,  and  the  Canon  officiates  at  baptisms,  communion, 
etc.  “The  Four  Mile  Sign  Post”  has  its  “Sky  Pilot”  column, 
where  boys  express  their  religious  thoughts. 

For  several  years  Father  McHugh,  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Mount  Holly,  came  to  the  Colony 
regularly  on  Monday  nights  to  give  instruction  to  our  Catholic 
boys. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  Hayes,  a portable 
altar  is  kept  in  the  school  building  for  use  when  needed. 

In  times  of  illness  or  death  a priest  or  minister  is  called, 
according  to  the  faith  of  the  boy  that  is  stricken.  Many  beau- 
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tiful  though  simple  funeral  services  have  been  held  in  the  re- 
ception room  of  the  building  that  once  was  called  Laurel. 

Friendships  among  the  boys  are  sometimes  touching,  some- 
times funny,  sometimes  beautiful — sometimes  all  three.  There 
is  a quality  in  this  companionship  that  is  found  nowhere  else. 
Among  themselves  the  boys  are  not  “different.”  They  may 
be  as  wide  apart  in  stature  or  appearance  or  disposition  as  the 
moon  and  the  sun;  but  in  the  realities  of  life  they  are  not  dif- 
ferent. They  help  and  love  and  tease  and  scrap  with  each  other 
in  a way  that  never  happens  in  the  outside  world. 

There  were  Edward  Briggs,  who  came  to  us  long  ago  and 
is  still  here,  and  Johnny  Boyd.  Edward  is  tall — much  over  six 
feet,  and  strong.  Johnny  was  short  and  little,  and  when  he 
came  to  us  he  could  not  talk.  No  one  tried  to  teach  him — but 
Edward.  No  one  thought  it  could  be  done.  But  Edward  would 
get  down  on  his  knees  in  front  of  him,  and  patiently,  persist- 
ently, try  to  make  him  talk.  They  were  devoted  to  each  other, 
and  Johnny  “Boy”  did  learn  to  talk. 

When  poor  little  Johnny  died  of  heart  trouble,  Edward 
was  his  chief  mourner,  and  went  for  a long  time  with  a heavy 
heart. 

Lame  and  afflicted  boys  have  their  burdens  much  lightened 
by  the  devotion  of  their  companions,  lording  it  over  their 
“chauffeurs”  and  body-guards  right  merrily. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


Commissions,  Boards  and  People 

Since  we  started  this  story,  not,  as  a little  girl  said,  “in 
the  perfectly  middle,”  but  “at  the  first  of  the  beginning”  under 
the  ocean,  we  will  state  the  important  personalities  at  the  head 
of  things  when  the  Colony  was  born.  Woodrow  Wilson  was 
President  of  the  United  States.  James  F.  Fielder  was  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey.  Joseph  P.  Byers  was  the  Commissioner 
of  Charities  and  Corrections,  which  is  now  called  the  Depart- 
ment of  Institutions  and  Agencies. 

There  are  so  many  “firsts”  in  a tale  of  this  kind.  The  first 
group  of  public  men  to  take  an  active  part  in  starting  a Colony 
here  was  composed  of  Commissioner  Byers,  Burlington  County 
Senator  Blanchard  White,  State  Forester  Alfred  Gaskill,  State 
Commissioner  of  Education  Calvin  N.  Kendall,  Dr.  Jacob  G. 
Lipman  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  State  Road  Commis- 
sioner Edwin  August  Stevens,  Mr.  Williams  of  the  Children’s 
Home  Society,  Professor  Johnstone,  and  Rutgers  University. 

Burlington  County  people  rallied  to  the  cause,  and  the 
first  thing  of  the  nature  of  a “board”  was  the  Burlington 
County  Colony  Committee,  among  whose  members  were  Mr. 
C.  Clarence  Deacon,  Rev.  E.  H.  Lyttle,  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  White, 
Miss  Margaret  S.  Haines  (Secretary) , Mr.  Daniel  W.  Bishop,  Mr. 
Henry  B.  Coles,  Mr.  William  H.  Reeves,  and  Professor  John- 
stone. They  held  their  first  meeting  in  the  Burlington 
High  School,  on  November  17,  1913.  Their  main  object 
was  raising  money  for  the  proposed  Colony.  At  their 
January  meeting,  in  the  home  of  Miss  Haines,  Professor 
Johnstone  suggested  that  a special  board  be  appointed  from 
their  number  to  govern  the  Colony,  for  soon  it  would  be  started. 
Mr.  Bishop  was  the  chairman  of  this  Board  of  Directors.  Other 
presidents  of  this  Board  were  Mr.  F.  Wallis  Armstrong  and  Mr. 
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Henry  B.  Coles  of  Moorestown ; and  now,  the  Honorable  Emmor 
Roberts,  former  State  Senator.  Before  going  further  with  our 
own  affairs,  we  will  mention  a still  higher  Board — the  State 
Board  of  Control,  which  has  authority  over  all  other  boards  of 
state  institutions.  The  whole  plan  of  government  is  like  a tree, 
with  branches,  twigs,  and  leaves  overlapping  and  interlacing. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  State  Board  of  Control  was 
established  largely  through  the  influence  of  a very  distinguished 
man,  the  late  Dwight  W.  Morrow,  father-in-law  of  America’s 
hero,  Colonel  Charles  Lindbergh. 

Our  first  Board  of  Directors  held  their  meetings  in  var- 
ious places — sometimes  in  Vineland.  But  these  men  soon  be- 
gan to  realize  that  the  hand  of  woman  was  needed  in  this 
work  of  over-seeing.  In  August  1914  they  appointed  the  Board 
of  Lady  Visitors: — 

Mrs.  A.  D.  S.  Doughty,  Mt.  Holly  Mrs.  Albon  Spooner,  Beverly 
Mrs.  Caleb  Ridgway,  Lumberton  Dr.  Emma  W.  Metzger,  Riverside 

Mrs.  John  Bishop,  Columbus  Miss  Mary  R.  Williams,  Moorestown 

Mrs.  J.  Howard  Burr,  Pemberton  Mrs.  Charles  Miller,  Riverton 
Mrs.  Budd  Rigg,  Florence  Miss  Rebecca  Wills,  Rancocas 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Woerstner,  Delanco  Mrs.  Henry  Thorn,  Medford 
Mrs.  S.  W.  Landon,  Bordentown  Miss  Margaret  S.  Haines,  Burlington 
Miss  Elizabeth  C.  White,  New  Lisborn,  President 

When  the  State  took  over  the  Colony  in  1916,  the  Board  of 
Managers  in  its  present  form  (though  not  entirely  its  present 
membership)  was  appointed.  In  an  old  report  we  find  these 
words : “The  interest  of  the  Burlington  County  people,  an  inval- 
uable asset,  will  not  be  lost,  inasmuch  as  the  Board  of  Lady 
Visitors  is  to  be  continued.”  Perhaps  it  will  never  be  exactly 
known  how  much  the  Colony  owes  these  kindly  and  devoted 
women.  They  performed  so  many  services  that  only  motherly 
women  know  how  to  do. 

At  Christmas  time  the  Ladies’  Board  looked  after  the 
celebration  necessities — for  which  no  money  had  been  allotted; 
they  procured  it  in  their  own  various  ways.  The  little  tarlton 
stockings  filled  with  candy  and  sent  by  the  school  children  of 
the  county  are  still  part  of  the  yearly  holiday  cheer  that  began 
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through  them,  so  long  ago.  They  traveled  on  sandy  forest 
trails  to  their  monthly  meetings,  or  braved  the  bitter  cold 
of  winter  when  automobiles  were  risky  ways  to  travel,  for  many 
things  could,  and  did  get  the  matter  with  them  in  those  days. 
And  tires — why,  if  one  went  driving  and  came  home  without 
tire  trouble  of  any  kind,  one  boasted  about  it  for  a week! 

The  name  of  this  board — Lady  Visitors — may  be  misleading. 
It  did  not  mean  that  they  came  here  at  certain  times  just  to 
visit,  and  look  around  and  see  what  was  going  on.  It  should 
have  been  called  the  Board  of  Lady  Mothers.  They  held  picnics 
to  insure  the  friendship  of  our  neighbors  near  and  far;  they 
devssed  ways  to  meet  the  Colony’s  growing  needs — all  the  Col- 
ony boys  were  like  any  ordinary  growing  boy,  forever  needing 
something  and  getting  too  big  for  his  clothes.  They  looked 
after  a thousand  things. 

But  in  time,  this  too,  was  changed,  and  our  governing  body 
became  what  it  is  today,  the  Board  of  Managers,  with  seven 
members,  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  White,  the  Vice-President,  being 
the  one  longest  on  the  Board.  At  first  our  board  acted  as  man- 
agers for  the  Woodbine  Colony  also,  meeting  there  every  other 
month.  Mrs.  Ward  D.  Kerlin,  a deeply  interested  member  of 
our  present  board,  was  the  secretary  of  the  “combination”  board 
for  about  seven  years.  But  the  time  came  when  Woodbine 
needed  its  own  board,  and  the  members  were  asked  which  board 
they  wished  to  serve — that  for  the  New  Lisbon  Colony,  or  Wood- 
bine Colony.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  William  J.  Strandwitz, 
our  people  chose  New  Lisbon,  and  relinquished  their  Woodbine 
responsibilities  in  September  1928. 

Up  to  that  time  the  board  membership  consisted  of : 

Mr.  Henry  B.  Coles,  President  - - Moorestown 
Mr.  William  J.  Strandwitz,  Vice-President  Haddonfield 
Mrs.  Ward  Dix  Kerlin,  Secretary  - Moorestown 
Mr.  Fletcher  Durell  - - - Belle  Plain 

Mrs.  Charles  Miller Riverton 

Miss  Sarah  T.  Pollock  - Trenton 

Miss  Elizabeth  C.  White  - - - New  Lisbon 


Photographed  in  September,  1915,  beside  Laurel  Cottage.  Baby  Doro- 
thy is  now  a college  graduate  and  was  recently  married. 
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They  had  the  welfare  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-four 
boys  in  their  care.  The  board  in  1937  had  about  one  thousand 
boys,  including  those  out  on  vacation  and  parole. 

The  lives  of  certain  people  run  through  the  pattern  of  our 
history  like  bright  threads.  For  ability,  or  character,  or  pure 
goodness  of  soul,  they  stand  out.  But  the  pattern  is  so  full  of 
such  colors  that  we  may  not  say  that  one  is  brighter  than 
another. 

Superintendents  of  course  always  are  notable.  But  as  time 
passes  the  light  of  heroism  grows  brighter  about  the  Macombers. 
We  doubt  if  the  Colony  could  ever  have  grown  to  be  such  an  im- 
portant institution  if  it  had  not  started  under  the  greatness  of 
their  kind  and  understanding  hearts.  The  next  superintendent, 
Mr.  Henry  Walton  will  live  in  our  memories  as  a man  good- 
humored,  deeply  sincere,  and  unbelievably  generous.  He  be- 
lieved in  education.  He  believed  in  fun  for  the  boys.  Do  any 
of  you  old-timers  remember  when  the  silent  movies  were 
in  the  Assembly  Hall  on  the  second  floor  of  Lupin  cottage,  and 
the  boys  would  come  downstairs  via  the  chute?  Wasn’t  that 
a lark!  And  yet  some  of  the  fellows  shivered  and  wept  and 
laughed  over  the  wild  slide  down  that  thing — and  had  to  walk 
downstairs.  Do  any  of  you  remember  that  Mr.  Walton  sold  his 
almost  new  seven-passenger  car  to  the  State  for  one  dollar,  so 
that  a great  need  would  be  filled?  That  is  a bright  thread 
that  still  runs  in  the  pattern,  for  many  people  do  just  such 
things  now. 

Dr.  Jones,  the  third  and  present  superintendent,  carries 
on  with  a deeper  and  more  far-seeing  purpose  than  most  peo- 
ple realize.  The  pioneering  work  is  over.  The  trail  is  blazed. 
But  that  is  only  the  beginning.  Dr.  Jones  is  a student  of 
psychology,  with  plans  for  the  good  of  the  Colony.  In  his 
mind  he  sees  this  pattern,  being  so  busily  woven  now,  com- 
pleted. To  the  boys,  he  is  forever  patient  and  kind,  and  under- 
stands them  far  better  than  they  or  anyone  else  knows. 
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Many  things  in  his  program  already  have  been  accomplish- 
ed. 

We  have  written  much  about  Professor  Johnstone,  Miss 
Kite,  and  others  important  in  our  history.  There  are  still 
other  names  in  our  tale — personalities  who  will  always  be  a 
part  of  us.  There  was  Miss  Jennie  M.  Riley,  who  came  to  the 
Colony  in  1916.  She  was  a combination  of  nurse,  mother, 
housekeeper,  hostess,  and  clerk.  She  took  pictures,  she  kept 
the  official  diary  of  the  Colony  (to  which  we  are  indebted  for 
much  of  our  information  about  old  times),  and  was  one  of  the 
busiest  and  kindliest  of  people.  She  remained  with  us  for 
thirteen  years. 

In  a way  of  speaking,  her  cloak  fell  upon  Miss  Hannah  D. 
Emlen,  for  Miss  Emlen  has  acted  in  much  the  same  capacity 
since  she  came  to  us  in  January,  1922. 

There  was  our  friend,  Commissioner  Burdette  G.  Lewis,  who 
took  a deep  and  personal  interest  in  the  Colony’s  affairs.  Then 
there  is  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Cranmer,  who  came  to  us  in  October 
1917.  He  has  always  been  our  chief  carpenter,  and  certainly 
knows  the  Colony  from  cellar  to  garret,  and  across  the  broad 
acres  from  one  wood’s  edge  to  another.  He  came  from  the  can- 
tonment, Camp  Dix,  to  build  Fern  Cottage,  because  help  then  was 
so  hard  to  get;  and  here  he  is  still.  To  hear  him  swapping 
tales  with  Miss  Emlen  or  Mr.  Sellers  is  very  confusing,  for 
they  go  from  one  story  to  another  with  much  glee.  Mr.  Sellers 
was  the  first  keeper  of  the  storehouse.  It  was  in  old  Pyxie 
Cottage. 

“Chippy”  Robinson,  whose  home  was  near  that  spot  well- 
known  and  loved  by  the  boys — Chippy  Spring,  came  from  one 
of  the  better  Piney  families,  and  was  a kindly,  well  educated, 
and  dignified  old  gentleman. 

Returning  to  people  of  today.  There  is  a figure  much 
more  remote  than  Dr.  Jones,  yet  whose  guidance  and  support 
have  meant  steady  progress  to  the  Colony.  This  is  the  Hon- 
orable William  J.  Ellis,  Commissioner  of  New  Jersey  State  In- 
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stitutions  and  Agencies.  He  is  always  ready  with  helpful  advice 
on  all  kinds  of  problems,  and  is  largely  responsible  for  the  se- 
curing of  funds  which  have  made  possible  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  Colony  and  for  the  maintenance  of  high  standards  in  all 
departments  of  the  Colony. 


Neighborhood  memories  cluster  thickly  around  Four  Mile. 
It  is  in  a land  of  virgin  wilderness;  yet  continually  whispering 
through  its  pines  are  thoughts  of  ancient  peoples.  The  woods 
have  never  been  tamed — not  yet.  Through  their  thin  winding 
trails,  along  their  meandering  lovely  rivers,  across  their  vast 
swamps,  moved  a noble  race  of  Indians,  the  Lenni  Lenape. 
Magnificent  trees  were  here  then,  and  beautiful  rare  flowers 
were  thick  in  the  forest  and  lowlands.  Early  settlers  met  the 
British  frequently  in  Revolutionary  battles,  for  New  Jersey  was 
in  the  center  of  the  Colonial  issues,  midway  between  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York.  Adventurers  found  sanctuary  here,  even 
though  their  business  often  was  shady.  They  loved  liberty,  but 
not  law.  To  them  the  busy  settlements  were  stuffy.  They  all 
have  gone.  Even  the  honest  and  hardy  workmen  who  built 
forges  and  sawmills  within  quaint  little  villages  are  only  mem- 
ories. 

Cities,  suburbs,  and  surrounding  farm  lands  have  grown 
with  the  country.  But  the  vast  Pine  Barrens  hold  their  secrets 
of  a history  still  to  be  told.  The  Colony  buildings  cluster  on 
their  acres  of  cleared  land.  We  are  very  new  in  such  an  ancient 
setting;  but  we  bend  our  ear  to  the  voices  that  come  out  of 
the  forest,  stretching  around  us  for  uncounted  miles.  We 
learn  stories  from  our  scattered  neighbors  whose  families  have 
survived  in  this  home  of  romantic  mystery. 

Though  we  are  so  young,  we  follow  an  ideal  that  is  very 
old.  We  have  told  it  in  the  preceding  pages.  In  this  wilder- 
ness that  seems  to  remain  forever  unchanged,  it  throws  around 
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us  a wall  of  green  and  silent  beauty.  Here  our  IDEAL  may 
grow,  free  and  untouched  by  cities.  In  the  words  of  Professor 
Barnes,  uttered  in  1903,  Four  Mile  Colony  is  “a  human  labora- 
tory and  a garden  where  unfortunate  children  are  to  be  cared 
for,  protected,  and  loved  while  they  unconsciously  whisper  to 
us  syllable  by  syllable  the  secrets  of  the  soul’s  growth.  It  may 
very  well  be  that  the  ignorant  shall  teach  us  most.” 
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